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DEVOTION OF THE FIRST FRIDAY. 


THE SACRED HEART THE SOURCE OF GRACE AND | 
VIRTUE. oh 


BY THE REV. ARTHUR DEVINE, C.P., LONDON. 


V.—DEVOTION TO THE SACRED HEART IN RELATION TO THE 
CARDINAL OR MORAL VIRTUES. 


“She teaches temperance and prudence and justice and fortitude, which 
are such things as men can have nothing more profitable in life.” —Wis. viii. 7. 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction.—As expressed by Father Arnold, S.J., perfection 
consists in resemblance to the Divine Heart. The Heart is the standard 
of all virtues, as it is the source of every grace. Solid virtues shalb 
never be acquired except by imitating the Heart of Jesus. This has 
been the case from the beginning, both in the time of the Old Law and 
from the beginning of the Church. This is true of the moral virtues as 
well as of the theological. And in studying the short way to holiness by 
means of the devotion to the Sacred Heart it will be well to consider: 

1. The four cardinal or moral virtues. 

2. The relation of each to the Sacred Heart of Jesus. 

rt. The four cardinal virtues. Their meaning and purpose. Why 
called cardinal and the reason for their division and arrangement. These 
virtues supernatural. The manner in which they are connected with 
each other and their union in the souls of the just. It should be our 
desire and effort to possess, to preserve and increase these virtues in 
our souls. 
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2. The relation of each of those virtues with the Sacred Heart of 
Jesus. (1) Prudence in relation to the Sacred Heart. (2) Justice jn 
relation to the Sacred Heart. (3) Fortitude in relation to the Sacred 
Heart. (4) Temperance in relation to the Sacred Heart. 

Conclusion—We are exhorted to attend to the exercise of these 
virtues. To embrace at once the greater virtues which include all the 
other moral virtues. They are infused with grace and supernatural iy 
character. Let us learn them from the Sacred Heart of Jesus, and pray 
fervently that our fervor may be enkindled by the spirit of Christ, and 
that we may be moved to a more perfect imitation of the virtues of His 
Sacred Heart. 


It is thus the inspired writer speaks of divine wisdom which we 
may learn from the study of the Sacred Heart of Our Saviour. 

The Rev. Father Arnold, S.J., in his book entitled, “ The Imitation 
of the Sacred Heart,” represents in the following sentences the voice 
of Jesus speaking to the heart of His disciple, “ My child, all thy 
perfection consists in thy resemblance to My divine Heart. For My 
Heart, which is the Heart of the Word of God, is the standard of all 
virtues, is holiness itself. Whoever, therefore, imitates My Heart, 
imitates God, his Saviour—perfection itself. Now, since My Heart 
is the model of sanctity and the source of every grace, thou shalt 
learn of My Heart what it behooves thee to do, that thou mayst 
render thyself holy; and thou shalt draw thence the necessary 
strength to effect this. If, then, thou wilt become perfect, imitate My 
Heart; the more conformed thou art to it, the more perfect thou 
shalt be. 

“Thou shalt never acquire solid virtues, nor attain true sanctity, 
except by imitating My Heart. Whatever signs of virtue thou 
mayst display—how devout soever thou mayst appear—so long as 
thy heart does not imitate Mine, all thy piety shall be nothing more 
than a mask thrown over thy features. There is no hope of perfec- 
tion, unless thou propose to thyself My Heart as a pattern of perfec- 
tion. So it has been from the beginning of the world; for in the old 
law it was foretold and known what My Heart would be; and no 
one was numbered with the elect, unless he had foreshadowed in his 
heart the qualities of My future Heart. And from the beginning 
of the Church to the present time My Heart was ever the sanctifica- 
tion of the apostles, the fortitude of martyrs, the constancy of con- 
fessors, the purity of virgins, the perseverance of the just—in short, 
the perfection of all the saints. Therefore, take courage, my child; 
follow My Heart whithersoever I may lead thee; the more closely 
thou shalt follow the same, the nearer thou shalt come to complete 
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perfection. On the imitation of My Heart depends the entire fulfil- 
ment of the law—sanctity.” * 

From these sentiments we may learn how the moral virtues, as well 
as the theological, may be learned from the study of the Sacred 
Heart, and how the devotion to the Sacred Heart may be regarded 
as the means of acquiring them and of preserving and increasing 
them in the souls of the just. The moral virtues are numerous, but 
they are reduced to four cardinal virtues, to which all others are 
annexed, and it will, therefore, suffice for our purpose in explaining 
the short road to sanctity to consider these four in their relation to 
the Sacred Heart of Jesus. To this end let us consider: 

1. What these four virtues are; and, 

2. The relation of each to the Sacred Heart of Jesus. 

1. The four cardinal virtues. After the theological virtues devout 
souls have to attend to the moral virtues. The former dispose a 
man rightly toward the last end of human life; the latter, namely, 
the moral virtues, dispose a man rightly as to the means which lead 
him to that end. Virtues are called moral which enable a man to be 
morally good. The virtues which have God for their immediate and 
formal object, such as faith, hope, and charity, are, indeed, moral 
virtues also, and make a man morally good; but they are distin- 
guished by a higher and more appropriate name, theological. 

All the moral virtues are reduced, as I have said, to four principal 
ones, which are called cardinal virtues, and are designated prudence, 
justice, fortitude, and temperance. They are called cardinal virtues 
because they are, as it were, the hinges on which all the other moral 
virtues turn. The reason for this division and reduction of the 
moral virtues may be stated in a few words. The object of these 
virtues is the morally good (bonwm honestum). Concerning what is 
morally good a man should, in the first place, judge properly, and 
this is done by prudence; next, he should observe a reasonable order 
in seeking, in attaining, and in using temporal goods, and this is 
done by temperance; then, he must be able to confront and to sur- 
mount the difficulties in the way of attaining that which is morally 
good, and this is done by fortitude; finally, he should always observe 
a rational and equitable order in dealing with others, and this is done 
by justice. This is what divine wisdom teaches us—temperance and 
prudence and justice and fortitude, “ which are such things as men 
can have nothing more profitable in life.” 


* The Imitation of the Sacred Heart, pp. 29, 30. 
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I speak not of the natural virtues of prudence, justice, fortitude, 
and temperance but I speak of those virtues as inspired and super- 
natural. Saint Francis de Sales, after speaking of the cardinal 
virtues as the four streams of light which flow from reason in the 
natural order, refers as follows to their supernatural character : “ The 
goodness of God is not satisfied with these marks of liberality; to 
enrich Christian souls with still more precious blessings, He has pro- 
duced from the superior part of the soul, which is called the most 
exalted region of the mind, a supernatural fountain termed grace, 
which includes faith and hope, and is inseparably connected with 
charity, which purifies the soui from sin, and communicates to her a 
spiritual beauty, which renders her precious in the eyes of God. The 
waters of this sacred fountain fertilize all the faculties and operations 
of the soul; they sanctify prudence in the understanding, justice in 
the will, temperance and fortitude in the appetites, by rendering these 
virtues supernatural ; that man, elevated above his natural condition, 
may be enabled to seek blessings of a supernatural order, and to 
tend to a supernatural felicity consisting in union with God.” * 

We may, however, observe that the supernatural virtues do not 
exclude the inferior virtues, of which nature gives us the germs, 
and which the practice of these acts develops, more or less promptly, 
in our souls, no more than grace destroys nature itself. But these 
human virtues in the children of God are only humble auxiliaries of 
the higher virtues, and their part is so much the more useful and 
efficacious according as they are the more deeply rooted and the 
more widely extended in the depths of the soul. We may also ob- 
serve that the supernatural virtues surpass those of nature, not only 
from the point of view of excellence, but also from the point of view 
of activity, or, as I may say, of virtuality. In effect they have for 
their object not only to facilitate the operations of our faculties in 
perfecting their natural energy, but they confer on them an increase 
of power above their own state. By them the understanding or 
intelligence is raised to heights which no created spirit can reach 
of itself. And the will knows flights and transports which nature 
alone can not possibly produce. 

I have one more observation to make in reference to these virtues, 
that we may the better understand their relation to our spiritual state. 
This is to call attention to the connection of the moral virtues with 
each other. 

These virtues, if imperfect, are not necessarily connected with 


* Treatise on the Love of God, Bk. xi., Ch. viii. 
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each other. Any one of them may be acquired and preserved with- 
out the others, speaking of them in the natural order, as, for ex- 
ample, a man may be just and remain just without being temperate. 
I have said imperfect, because, according to the teaching of St. 
Thomas, if these virtues be perfect in the soul, they so coalesce that 
the man who possesses one of them perfectly possesses all the others. 
It may be further stated that the infused virtues may be had without 
the acquired virtues ; and of these latter we have to say that one of 
them can exist without the others, and we need not suppose that they 
are necessarily connected with each other. 

Our desire and effort should, therefore, be directed to possess all 
these virtues and to preserve them in our souls, to possess them in 
their perfection, that is, as living virtues informed by charity and 
not as dead virtues or dead branches of the tree of life that can pro- 
duce only leaves and flowers but no fruits. For, as St. Francis de 
Sales says, “ Prudence is not a real virtue in the intemperate; it 
should rather be called imprudence. Fortitude divested of prudence, 
moderation, and justice loses its supernatural as well as its natural 
character. Justice ceases to be so in the coward who dares not 
exercise it; in the intemperate man who allows himself to be subdued 
by his passions; and in the imprudent man who knows not how to 
discern real virtue from what has only the appearance of it. We 
can not seek for justice where prudence, temperance, and fortitude 
fail; nor for fortitude where we can not discover temperance, pru- 
dence, and justice; nor temperance where there is neither prudence, 
fortitude, nor justice to regulate and support it. Ina word, no virtue 
is perfect unless it be accompanied by all the others.” * 

2. The relation of these virtues to the Sacred Heart of Jesus. By 
considering each of these virtues we may learn how to practise them 
from the example of the Sacred Heart of Jesus. 

1. Prudence. This is the first of all the moral virtues. It affects 
the intelligence, whose action precedes that of the will; it presides 
over all the other virtues, and is their law, according to which all 
virtuous deeds are to be directed. It is a virtue of the intellect which 
guides us in every affair or undertaking to know what is right and 
honest, what we have to desire and what we have to avoid. It is, 
in short, the right rule or reason of our actions. If we turn to the 
Sacred Heart, we shall there learn the true nature of this virtue in 
all its perfection. Especially this may be learned from the manner 
in which our holy Redeemer fulfilled His threefold office as King, 


* Treatise on the Love of God, Bk. xi., Ch. vii. 
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Prophet or Teacher, and Priest. His solicitude for the welfare of 
the human race and for the salvation of souls is made known to ys 
by the establishment of the Church and the institution of the sacra- 
ments as the means of grace. Entering into the interior of His Heart, 
let us therein learn how prudence regulated His own private life. 
“In this amiable Saviour everything was admirably regulated ; never 
did the least disorder trouble the harmony which reigned in His facyl- 
ties; never did the slightest inordinateness sully His actions. Not 
a thought, nor a desire, nor a step, nor a look, nor a movement of 
His body but was perfectly regulated. ‘ Which of you shall convince 
me of sin?’ (John viii. 46), said He to the Jews. But this is only 
the first degree of perfection; not only was there nothing in Him 
reprehensible, but He was all perfect; the principle of all His actions 
was the Word; they must be attributed to His divine power, and are 
worthy of a God. This perfection is admirably comprised in these 
words of the Gospel, ‘ He hath done all things well’ (Mark vii. 37), 
Hence we may be able to form some idea of the prudence and ex- 
cellence of His adorable Heart; for all proceeds from the heart; it is 
the heart which governs, regulates, directs every action, every opera- 
tion, and the order which we observe in the exterior springs from an 
internal principle. If the perfect harmony which reigns in the uni- 
verse charms and enchants us, with what feelings should we look 
on the divine harmony which reigns in Jesus Christ—the sublime 
compendium of the universe in Whom God and man, the creature 
and the Creator, are united together.” * 

2. Justice in relation to the Sacred Heart. The cardinal virtue of 
justice is ordained for others rather than for oneself. It acts on the 
outside world, and whatever good it possesses it seeks to impart to 
others. This virtue deters men from mutual injuries; it establishes 
peace; it injures no one and vindicates the rights of others and pre- 
serves equity in all things. It is the constant, enduring will of giving 
to every one his due. It is not difficult to see how this virtue may 


‘be learned from the example of Christ and the dispositions of His 


Sacred Heart. Our faith teaches us that He became man to satisfy 
the justice of God for the sins of this world. The work of redemp- 
tion was a work of justice, because by it Christ paid the price of our 
ransom and satisfied fully the divine justice for our sins. Then, 
evidence of His justice may be obtained from His actions and His 
words. His zeal for His Father’s honor and for the observance of 
the law of God. He commanded what is just. Christ in His sacred 


* Gautrelet’s Manual of Devotion, p. 131. 
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humanity is the just Judge before whom all men are to appear on 
the last day to give an account of their stewardship, and then His 
justice will appear to all men. He will reward the good according 
to their merits and condemn the wicked to the just punishment which 
they have deserved by their own faults and sins. Let us consider 
those things that they may influence our lives and conduct, especially 
in our dealings with others, keeping in mind those words of the 
Prophet: “I will show, O man, what is good and what the Lord 
requireth of thee; verily to do judgment, and to love mercy, and to 
walk carefully with thy God ” (Micheas vi. 8). And also those of the 
Psalmist: ‘ For the Lord is just, and hath loved justice: His coun- 
tenance hath beheld righteousness ” (Ps. x. 8). 

3. Fortitude in relation to the Sacred Heart. Fortitude is the third 
of the cardinal virtues, and it is a virtue affecting the will by which 
a man with constancy undertakes labors, bears sufferings and trials, 
and even meets death itself for the glory of God. This virtue has 
annexed to it magnanimity, patience, constancy, and perseverance, 
all beautifully illustrated in our Lord’s life. We not only learn this 
virtue from His labors and sufferings, but we know that His Heart 
is the source from which all the saints, the confessors, virgins, and 
martyrs derived their fortitude in all their trials and sufferings—in 
in all their labors for God’s glory and the salvation of souls. When 
we think of the sufferings of the Sacred Heart of Christ, of the con- 
flict and warfare of His life, and all endured with fortitude for the 
love of us, let us endeavor to penetrate into the sanctuary of that 
Sacred Heart, let us cast our eyes on the cross, and on the tabernacle 
in which He resides in spite of the ingratitude, the indifference, and 
the irreverence of so many unfaithful children, and let us learn 
fortitude and patience in all the crosses and trials which God may 
send us. From the cross and the altar let us raise our eyes up to 
heaven, where are the rewards purchased for us by our Saviour’s 
sufferings and death, and we can gain increased strength from the 
reflection that the evils of this life are nothing in comparison with 
the joys of eternity. 

4. Temperance in relation to the Sacred Heart. Temperance as a 
special virtue is that by which the sensitive appetite is moderated 
so that a man may not be drawn away from the supernatural good 
by sensible pleasures or the indulgence of the senses or appetite. The 
species of temperance which supposes the rebellion of the affections 
or passions can not be admitted in Christ, as His most pure and holy 
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body was always perfectly subject to His soul, as His soul was per. 
fectly subject in all things to God. But He had the virtue of tem- 
perance, as it includes purity, self denial, and mortification in all its 
perfection. He teaches us these virtues, and they are learned from 
His examples and from His teaching according to the words of St. 
Paul: “ Always bearing about in our body the mortification of Jesus, 
that the life also of Jesus may be made manifest in our bodies. For 
we who live are always delivered unto death for Jesus’ sake; that the 
life also of Jesus may be made manifest in our flesh” (II. Cor. iy, 
10,11). At the thought of the purity and mortification of the Sacred 
Heart, let those devout to it make this day one distinct and earnest 
resolution to be temperate in all respects themselves and to endeavor 
to make some reparation to the Sacred Heart for the numerous sins 
committed against this virtue and the number of souls lost through 
such sins. 

Conclusion.—We have considered the four cardinal or principal 
moral virtues as necessary for Christian holiness and perfection, and 
we have seen how these may be learned and drawn from the Sacred 
Heart of Jesus as revealed in His example and by His words. 

Those who desire a short and sure way to sanctity are advised to 
attend to the exercise of these virtues after the theological virtues. 
It is an important spiritual Jesson to embrace at once these greater 
virtues, which include all the others, and not to be straining by 
devious ways to lead up to them now by one and now by another of 
the lesser virtues. It is true that any virtue, if possessed in its perfec- 
tion, will bring us safe and unite us to God; but the cardinal virtues 
may be said to be the moral virtues infused with grace, and they 
are enumerated as four distinct and principal virtues. The learned 
Suarez writes, “ It must be said that into all the just the four cardinal 
virtues, with all their species of the same order, are infused with 
grace itself, and that, therefore, they are supernatural and infused 
virtues.” 

“O sweet Jesus, model of every virtue! give me the fervor of Thy 
Heart; kindle in my heart the fire which Thou camest to cast on 
earth; that I may love Thee more ardently, that I may be more per- 
fectly conformed to Thee, that I may follow Thee more closely. 
Enliven me with Thy spirit—the spirit of an ever-glowing love, ever 
cheerful, that never suffers me to grow sluggish, but urges me on 
strongly and gently to a more perfect imitation of Thyself, who alone 
art the way and the end of everlasting bliss.” 
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ts SIXTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST. 

m 

t (WITHIN THE OCTAVE OF SAINTS PETER AND PAUL.) 

S, THE ROCK OF ST. PETER. 

Ir 

€ BY THE VERY REV. ALEX. MAC DONALD, D.D., ST. ANDREW'S, N.S 

@ 

d “And Simon Peter answered and said, Thou art Christ, the Son of the 
living God. And Jesus answering said to him: Blessed art thou, Simon, son 

t of John; because flesh and blood hath not revealed it to thee, but my Father, 

r who is in heaven. And I say to thee that thou art Peter, and upon this Rock 


I will build my Church, and the gates of hell shall not prevail against it.”— 
Matt. xvi. 16. 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction.—Scene, in Palestine nineteen hundred years ago; 
personages, a group of Jewish peasants and fisherfolk. One stands in 
| their midst to whom the others look up. Outwardly He is as one of the 
others; seen with the eye of faith, He is the Son of the living God. He 
puts a question, and on being answered by Simon, son of John, declares 
him to be the Rock on which He will build His Church. From that Rock 
the Church has it that she is, 1. One; 2. Holy; 3. Catholic; 4. Apostolic. 
I. Peter is the foundation of the Church, and on one foundation only 
one building can be set up. He is shepherd both of sheep and lambs, and 
under one shepherd the flock is one. He is the one unerring teacher of 
the one true Faith. 

2. This Rock also the foundation of the Church’s holiness. Holiness 
rests on faith, grows out of faith, and Peter is in the faith the confirmer 
of his brethren. Holiness is nurtured by the sacraments, and he is chief 
dispenser of these mysteries of God. Heroic holiness of life and the gift 
of miracles to be found only among the followers of the Fisherman. 

3. This Rock the centre and bond of Catholicity. The Church 
Catholic in time, like her Founder ever ancient and ever new, because 
she rests on the Rock. Catholic as to place, finding a home in all lands 
and in all lands the same, because she has one for her supreme pastor, 
even the Vicar of Him who said to Peter, “I have prayed for thee that 
thy faith fail not.” 

4. The same Rock the unfailing source of Apostolicity. The See of 
Peter alone bears the name of the Apostolic See. Not in Antioch, nor 
in Alexandria, nor in Constantinople did Macaulay find the long line of 
Pontiffs that he traced back till it was “lost in fable,’ but should have 
traced till its source was found in Peter. 

Conclusion.—A retrospect. Sad state of the race of Adam occasioned 
by the Fall; sent adrift on a sea of misery and sin. The mists of 
ignorance fall thicker on that sea till the Light comes to shine in the 
darkness. Then we discern on the waters a noble bark—the bark of 
Peter, built by the carpenter of Nazareth. She shuns all shoals, quick- 
sands and reefs, and is destined to land her freight of immortal souls on 
Mount Sion, the holy mount of God. 


Some nineteen hundred years ago a small group of men might 
have been seen standing at the foot of a hill in Palestine, near the 
springs of the Jordan, a day’s journey from ancient Sidon, in the 
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quarters of Caesarea Philippi. Jews their speech proclaimed them, 
their garb bespoke them of the lower classes. A shrewd observer 
would have seen at a glance that they were peasants from the 
hillsides of Judea, or simple fisher folk from the shores round aboy; 
the Lake of Genesareth. In the centre of the group stood one whom 
the others looked up to as their leader and master. Outwardly He 
seems as one of the rest. He is clad in the garb of a Jewish peas. 
ant, and His simple speech, with its marked Jewish accent, betrays 
little acquaintance with the learning of the cultured Greek or Roman, 
But there is that about Him which would have marked Him oyt 
among ten thousand, nay, among all the sons of men—a gravity of 
speech, a dignity of bearing, a majesty of mien, a gentleness and 
winning charm of manner withal, which no heart can resist. He 
is known by repute as the son of Joseph, the carpenter of Nazareth, 
and of Mary, his spouse. But men have begun to feel that there 
is something more than human about Him, and already He is spoken 
of as a great prophet. People are drawn to Him, they know not why. 
Those that are now gathered round Him have, at a mere word from 
His mouth, left their nets on the shores of the Sea of Galilee, and 
followed Him. He speaks to them, and they hang upon His lips, 
And now He puts a question to them, “ Who do men say that the 
son of man is?” They answer, “Some say you are John the Bap- 
tist, others Elias, others again Jeremias, or one of the prophets.” 
“ But who do you say that Iam?” The question is put to all. One 
alone makes answer, Simon, the son of John, and brother of Andrew, 
whom the latter had brought to Jesus, and to whom Jesus had said, 
“Thou art Simon, the son of John; thou shalt be called Cephas, 
which is interpreted Peter, or rock.” Simon Peter then answered 
and said, “ Thou art Christ, the Son of the living God.” He had 
looked, not with the eye of flesh, but with the eye of the spirit, and 
saw in the one who stood before him in the guise of mortal man, 
no mere man, but the word made flesh, the son of the living God, 
the only begotten of the Father, full of grace and truth. And Jesus 
turned to him and said: “ Blessed art thou, Simon, son of John; 
for flesh and blood hath not revealed it to thee, but my Father 
who is in heaven. And I say to thee that thou art Peter, and upon 
this rock I will build my Church, and the gates of hell shall not 
prevail against it. And I will give to thee the keys of the kingdom 
of heaven, and whatsoever thou shalt bind upon earth shall be 
bound also in heaven, and whatsoever thou shalt loose upon earth 
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shall be loosed also in heaven.” These are the words of Christ, 
once spoken and never recalled, once spoken and living forever, for 
Peter still lives in his successors, and the Church of the living God 
sill stands four square to all the winds that blow, unshaken by 
the fierce assaults of evil men and fallen angels, untouched by the 
destroying hand of time, while the kingdoms of the world round 
about her grow old and decay, and empires crumble into dust. 
Heaven and earth shall pass away, but these words shall not pass 
away. 

But why did Christ will to build His Church upon this rock? 
Why make one and only one the key bearer in His kingdom, one 
the supreme law giver and ruler to bind and to loose? I will say 
what may seem at first sight a bold thing. He willed this because 
He willed His Church to be one, holy, catholic, and apostolic. I 
take it for granted that He meant His Church to be one, to be holy, 
to be catholic, to be apostolic. The proof of it, if proof be called 
for, lies on the surface of the New Testament, and he who runs 
may read. What I am concerned to show is that these four at- 
tributes of the Church of Christ, which are likewise her marks or 
notes, spring, under Christ, from Peter as from their root or 
source, and live forever in the Church because the primacy of Peter 
lives forever. Where Peter is, there is the Church, and where Peter 
is, there, and only there, is unity, holiness, catholicity, apostolicity. 

To begin with the first. What makes the Church one? The fact 
of its being built on the individual Peter, which is interpreted rock. 
On one foundation only one building can be reared. The sheep 
and lambs of Christ are many, but they are united in one fold, being 
fed by one Shepherd. The members of the Church differ in race, 
in language, in customs, in manners, in their views of every worldly 
matter that can come up before them; but they are one in faith; 
they believe and profess the selfsame truths, and this because they 
are taught by one and the same unerring teacher who sits in the 
chair of Peter. 

But if the See of Peter is the source and centre of the Church’s 
unity, it is also, under Christ, the root and fosterer and safeguard 
of the Church’s holiness. Faith is the groundwork of Christian 
morality and holiness of life, and Peter is the teacher of the true 
faith, the guardian of the true faith, the unshaken rock of the true 
faith, the confirmer of his brethren. It is Peter who feeds both 
the sheep and lambs, both pastors and people, of the flock of Christ 
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with God’s word, and this is the bread of life to nourish in men’, all . 
souls the grace of God, without which there neither is nor can he = "i 
growth in holiness. “ You are not to be looked upon as holding the aa 
true Catholic faith,” said the great St. Austin to the men of hig ~ S 
day, “if you do not teach that the faith of Rome is to be held.” " 44 
Again, Peter is the key bearer of the kingdom and unlocks to men wt 
the treasure house of divine grace—opens those fountains of “ living pie 
water that leaps up unto life everlasting.” He is the chief, guardian Oce: 
and dispenser of the sacraments which are, by Christ’s own jp. Afri 
stitution, the ordinary channels of grace to men. The right to ‘on 
administer the sacraments must come from him, directly or in. anit 
directly, else the administration is not lawful, and, in the case of naff 
penance, not even valid. You see, then, how not only unity but whit 
holiness as well rests on that rock which Christ made the founda- toa 
tion of His Church. And, as a matter of fact, where do we find plie 
that signal holiness of life which plainly and unmistakably marks sen: 
the presence and operation of God’s Holy Spirit save in the saints thei 
of that Church whose head is Peter, the Vicar of Christ upon earth? ~ 
And where do we find those wondrous works of God, those miracles d 
which are the witnesses of a superhuman power in the world working of 
for righteousness, but in those lands and among those peoples that nat 
are in communion with the See of Peter? bot 
A little thought will also enable us to see that the catholicity of ape 
the Church is bound up with the See of Peter, which Providence oi 
has placed in the city of Rome. If it encircles the whole earth as fin 
with a girdle, its heart and centre is in that city. Catholic and uni- ine 
versal are but two names for one and the same thing. The Church M; 
is called Catholic, is Catholic, first, because she is the Church of of 
all ages; because she has lived through all the ages that have rolled Re 
away since the day of Pentecost, and has the promise of all the be 
ages yet to be; and, secondly, because she exists in all lands, and th 
in all lands is the same. And whence comes to the Church her un- of 
dying life? Whence but from the fact that she is founded on that 
rock against which the proud gates of hell can never prevail? “ And C 
the rain fell, and the floods came, and the winds blew, and they beat Fe 
upon that house, and it fell not, because it was founded on a rock” et 
(Matt. vii. 25). Because, then, the Church is built on that rock she in 
endures forever, and is Catholic in time or duration. But she is 1 
Catholic as to place for the same reason. Observe that to be Catholic ig 


as to place means not merely that she is in all the world, but that in 
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all the world she is the same. Go into any quarter of the globe 
and you will find Catholics, in name and in deed, men and women 
and children worshipping to-day in the unity of the same faith 
with the venerable man who kneels before the tomb of the apostles 
in St. Peter’s, and whom all reverence as the Vicar of Christ upon 
earth. Enter the lordly basilica of the Old World, or the stately 
temple reared to the Most High in the New, or the lowly chapel 
that lifts its cross heavenward from some little isle in the far Pacific 
Ocean, or the rude hut which serves as a place of worship in Central 
Africa, and you will find in each and in all an altar, and a “ clean obla- 
tion,” and adorers of the Eucharistic God, differing in all else, but 
united in the same faith and the same worship. They share the 
name Catholic in common because they share in common the faith 
which is signified by that name. Just as the word man is applied 
to all human beings in the same sense, so is the word Catholic ap- 
plied to all who are in communion with the See of Peter in the same 
sense, and to none beside. And why is this but that they have as 
their one supreme and unerring teacher the Vicar of Him who said 
to Peter, “ [ have prayed for thee that thy faith fail not ”? 

Not less clear is it that the See of Peter is the unfailing source 
of the Church’s apostolicity, of that divine mission to teach all 
nations first given by Christ to the apostles. It alone has ever 
borne the name of the Apostolic See because in it alone has the 
apostolic succession been kept unbroken. Not in the see of Antioch, 
nor in that of Alexandria, nor in that of Constantinople will you 
find that long line of Pontiffs which Macaulay traced back until it 
was lost in fable, but which a more trustworthy historian than 
Macaulay would have followed to its source in Peter, the first Bishop 
of Rome and first Vicar of Christ upon earth. Such, then, is that 
Roman See which it is our privilege and our glory as Catholics to 
be in communion with, the centre of unity, the nurse of holiness, 
the bond of catholicity, the seat of apostolic succession in the Church 
of the living God which is the pillar and ground of the truth. 

And now, in closing, let us glance back at the history of the 
Church in that wide sense in which it signifies the great congre- 
gation of believers from the beginning. Because of their disobedi- 
ence, our first parents were driven forth from their peaceful haven 
in Eden, and sent adrift, with all their children, on a dark sea of 
misery and sin. And ever as the centuries went by the mists of 
ignorance fell thicker on that sea. At last the principles of right 
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and wrong, written by God on the consciences of men, were all 
but blotted out. Then was the moral law graven by the finger of 
God on tables of stone. It brought light to the understanding, not 
strength to the will; it chased away the darkness, but calmed not 
the storm. Anda plaintive cry went up from men who realized their 
weakness, that the heavens should drop dew and rain down the 
Just One, that the earth should open and bud forth the Saviour. 
He came, and at His.coming there is a lull in the storm; bright light 
is on the face of the deep; nor is the sea as boisterous as it was be. 
fore. Yet from time to time its waters are stirred to their depths: 
for He permits this who is come, not to quench the passions of men, 
but to calm them by the gentle influence of His grace. A great 
change, however, has come over the scene. On that sea, where 
before were individuals drifting helplessly about, we behold a 
roble bark. It is the bark of Peter, the ark of salvation. She is of 
divine workmanship, for the carpenter of Nazareth has built her. 
With the fisherman of Galilee at the helm, an unerring steersman, 
she holds steadily her course, shunning the shoals and quicksands 
of heresy and the rocks of unbelief. The waves at times beat furi- 
ously upon her; but presently, under the influence of a mysterious 
power, they subside; for the faithful crew by prayer awake One who 
is on board who commands the wind and the sea. Thus she moves 
along the tide of time toward the eternal shore, alone of all the craft 
that venture abroad on those angry waters, escaping shipwreck, defy- 
ing storms, surviving the ruin of time and the wreck of ages. And 
thus is she destined to sail on, with her precious freight of immortal 
souls washed in the blood of the Lamb, until she lands them, not as 
that ark of old on a lonely mountain of Armenia amid the desolation 
of a world of sin, but on Mount Sion, the holy mount of God, within 
the heavenly Jerusalem, amid the eternal hills. 
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FINAL PERSEVERANCE. 








BY THE REV. BERTRAND L. CONWAY, C.S.P., NEW YORK. 






“Every good tree bringeth forth good fruit, and the evil tree bringeth 
forth evil fruit.’—Matt. vii. 17. 










SYNOPSIS.—Introduction.—Christ Our Lord warns us against the enemies 
of our salvation. He bids us to bring forth good fruit and to persevere in 
so doing, if we wish to be saved. St. Paul seconds this. E-xhortation: 
We have to fight and to win. God’s grace is always ours. 

I. The Christian should not presume on his own strength. He 
ought to realize his own weakness. He should not be insensible to 
danger. He should avoid the dangers of sin: (a) Evil company, (b) 
Bad reading, (c) Harmful amusements, as the immoral play, the 1- 
pure dance, the gambling habit. 

II. The Christian should never despair. The true man rejoices in 
his triumph over hardship. A Christian must be ready to sacrifice every- 
thing for God. No matter how dzeply we sin, God is ready to receive 
us back, if we are truly repentant. The blessing of poverty, sorrow, and 
ailure. 

f Conclusion.—God’s yoke sweet and His burden light. Jesus prays 
for our perseverance. No temptation is ever beyond our strength. The 

“Our Father” a prayer for final perseverance. 




















In this morning’s Gospel, dear brethren, our blessed Lord, in 
His great desire for the salvation of all souls, cautions us against 
false teachers, against those who would lead us away from what is’ 
true and from what is good. He warns us, who have been redeemed 
by His Precious Blood and sanctified by so many sacramental graces, di 
against those enemies of our soul’s welfare who prowl about in the i 
clothing of sheep seeking by every artifice to undo the great work 
of sanctification which Christ has built up in our souls. Their i 
every effort is to scatter the flock of Christ so that the ravening fn 
wolves may devour the strayed and wandering sheep. Seeing the hi 
brand of the true Shepherd on every faithful soul, their one great ! 
desire is to send into the abyss of hell these souls so precious in i | 
the sight of God. Seeing the danger, Christ warns us against t | 
them. He bids us bring forth good fruit. He exhorts us to per- f 
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severe in the way of sanctification, mindful that only that soul Hi 
that perseveres to the end shall be saved. Hence, too, St. Paul, 
seconding the exhortation of his divine Master, urges us that, 
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“ Being made free from sin and become the servants of God, wje 
may have fruit unto sanctification, and the end life everlasting 
For the wages of sin is death. But the grace of God life ever- 
lasting in Christ Jesus Our Lord” (Rom. vi. 22, 23). 

Christ wishes us, then, to persevere in our state of sanctification 
And His grace is always ours to help us persevere. We have g 
battle to fight, a victory to win. But this all important Victory js 
within our reach if we: 

1. Do not presume on our own strength. “ With fear and tremb. 
ling work out your salvation ” (Phil. ii. 12). 

2. If we do not become discouraged in time of trial, but always 
“stand fast in the Lord” (Phil. iv. 1), and hope in Him. “][ ‘ia 
do all things in him who strengtheneth me” (Phil. iv. 13). 

I. When a general is waging war in a country he does not know 
well, with an enemy as strong as himself, he is ever on the look. 
out for a surprise. He may have a large, brave, well-equipped 
army at his back, but if he hopes to carry the war to a successful 
issue, he must never be overconfident in his own strength, nor be 
lacking in a wholesome fear of his foes, who know every inch of 
the country they have lived in all their lives. The same holds good, 
beloved brethren, in our combating for Christ. Satan has been 
waging war against souls for centuries, he is a cunning, powerful, 
and malignant enemy, who never wearies in his work of destruction, 
who never recognizes a flag of truce, who never gives quarter toa 
fallen foe. 

The prudent Christian soldier, aware of his own weakness by re- 
peated defeats in the past, and certain of the continued vigilance 
of an enemy far stronger than himself, never presumes in his own 
unaided strength to conquer temptation or persevere “ Unto the 
day of Christ” (Phil. i. 10). He is ever mindful of the apostle’s 
warning, “ With fear and trembling work out your salvation” 
(Phil. ii. 12). 

St. Paul does not mean the fear of the coward soldier who flies 
from danger when duty requires him to face it; but the fear of the 
brave man, who goes into battle trembling with fear, without for 
a moment faltering in his onward march to victory. 

The ruin of many a soul is due to its utter insensibility to that 
salutary fear which great saints like St. Paul always possessed. 
“T chastise my body, and bring it into subjection: lest, perhaps 

I myself should become a castaway” (I. Cor. ix. 27). There 
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‘s the same difference between these dull, stupid souls and the per- 
fect Christian, ever on the alert, as there is between the worked-to- 
death livery horse, whom nothing can affright, and the mettlesome 
saddle horse, who is afraid of every trolley car he meets on the road. 

Many a man is boastful in the absence of danger; the braggart is 
generally a coward. St. Peter, in the supper room impulsively 
yowed absolute fidelity to his Lord. “ Although all shall be scandal- 
ized in thee, I will never be scandalized. Yea, though I should die 
with thee, I will never deny thee” (Matt. xxiv. 33, 35). And yet, 
in the time of trial, he swore with many oaths that “he knew not 
the man” (Matt. xxvi. 74). 

It is ever the part of a good soldier to know as well when to re- 
treat as when to give battleh—when to face danger and when to avoid 
it. It is recklessness and not courage for a soldier to risk his life 
without necessity. Neglect to recognize this is the reason of many 
a Christian’s failure to persevere in the grace of God. 

How many fail to persevere through evil company! How many 
souls, tormented by habits of sin, can trace their origin to the day on 
which they met a certain man or woman! How many a soul, long- 
ing to be freed from the chains of infidelity, drunkenness, or lust, 
knows that they were forged in company against which they had 
frequently been warned! A father may warn his boy against the 
insincere friendship of the saloon drunkard; a mother may warn her 
girl against the pretended love of the irreligious young man she has 
met casually at a dance; a husband may warn his wife against the 
pretended sympathy of a wealthy libertine—but they, forsooth, are 
wiser than those who love them well. They are sure of their own 
constancy. They can touch pitch and not be defiled; they can walk 
upon hot coals and not be burnt. 

How many souls fail to persevere because of what they read! 
Ours is a reading age. Books, magazines, and newspapers are 
printed by the million. Every one reads, from the youngster pour- 
ing over his dime-novel to the old man dozing over his ninety-six 
page Sunday newspaper. Ours is an unthinking age. Men want 
to be interested, amused, relieved from the strain of the modern rush 
of business and money making. They read, therefore, without a 
thought, the most pernicious literature—be it sensual, immoral, or 
unbelieving—to pass away an idle hour. 

Some non-Catholics have objected to the Catholic Church’s pro- 
hibition of certain books as an unwarranted interference with man’s 
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liberty. And yet she is doing what every good mother ought to do: 
she is warning her children against the poison of bad books. In her 
long experience, she knows thousands who have made shipwreck of 
the faith through the reading of a Voltaire, a Renan, and an Inger- 
soll. Men meet difficulties they can not answer, they find the most 
sacred things reviled and ridiculed. If their minds are dull and 
stupid, if they have been deprived of the benefit of a good, religious 
education, if their lives are full of every kind of wickedness, js jt 
strange that the light of faith burns feebly first, and after a while 
is altogether extinguished? 

She knows again of writers who, while not professedly attacking 
Christianity, are all the more to be dreaded, because they cloak their 
pagan teaching under the guise of morality and religion. They 
defend divorce by the sophism that God has not joined the 
mismated couple ; they uphold race-suicide on the plea of poverty or 
of ill-health; they insinuate free-love by dignifying lust with the 
name of love; they advocate violence and murder by their socialistic 
panacea for modern industrial evils; they encourage indifference to 
all religious principle by declaring the problems of the unseen world 
of spirit insoluble. 

I was in a large book store of a Western city the other day, and 
I asked the owner why he was selling a certain vulgar novel, that he 
knew was evil. “ Business,” said he, “is my reason. It is a racy book 
I have just ordered two thousand copies, and I am certain to sell 
them all.”” The Catholic Church knows this depraved taste, and 
she meets it, as only the divine teacher of the revelation of God can, 
by an absolute prohibition. If men refuse to obey, their imagina- 
tions become storehouses of things evil, their minds learn to love 
the ignoble and the base, their wills are weakened in well doing— 
they lose God’s friendship—perhaps forever. Others fail to per- 
severe through their exceeding great love of pleasure and amuse- 
ment. 

Our God is not the Pharisaic or Puritanic God who frowns upon 
the innocent pleasure of His children. On the contrary, God de- 
lights in seeing His people happy. He would not deny them the 
chance of tempering the sorrow of this vale of tears with an oc- 
casional change of harmless recreation. It is good, for instance, to 
see a good, pure play in a reputable theatre; it is right to dance 
with the friends you know well; it is lawful to enjoy a game of 
cards in your own home or at a public card party. Only those 
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churches that have lost the pure gospel of Christ, and follow blindly 
the tradition of men, teach that these things are wrong in them- 
selves, and always to be shunned by the earnest Christian. 

But our amusements may serve, as experience proves, as the very 
means of our fall from grace. The devil presents evil to us under 
the guise of good, the easier to tempt us to disobey God’s law. If 
evil were stripped of all its pretty disguise, men would never be de- 
ceived. ‘‘ The tree is ever good to eat, and fair to the eyes, and 
delightful to behold” (Gen. iii. 6). A play may speak more elo- 
quently than a sermon of the hideousness of vice and the nobility 
of virtue; on the other hand, it may hide the evil of sin under the 
seductive mask of love, so that a man smiles when the Christian 
should frown. How often our modern stage returns to the old pagan 
ideals, which made the stage of pagan Rome so abhorrent to the 
early Fathers of the Church. If we know from a newspaper notice 
that a play divinizes adultery or puts a glamor over harlotry, no 
beauty of its lines or fame of its actors can justify our going. 

If young women dance in public halls with strangers of doubtful 
morality; if by past experience souls are conscious of their own 
weakness ; if dancing means the impure riot of the saloon vaudeville, 
one can readily see how sin may abound. 

If card-playing carry with it the feverish excitement of the gaming 
table, the spending of money that rightly belongs to his wife and 
children, the despair of the drunken debauch that follows failure 
to win—a man can not doubt a moment of his absolute duty to dis- 
continue his play. 

Be ever on your guard, therefore, beloved brethren. Avoid the 
danger of sin, for “ He that loveth danger shall perish in it” 
(Ecclus. iii. 27). Find out by earnest, prayerful self-examining 
your own peculiar danger. The plan of campaign is easy, once 
you discover what the enemy is doing. Let there be no delay, no 
compromise. “If thy hand or thy foot scandalize thee, cut it off 

if thy eye scandalize thee, pluck it out ” (Matt. xviii. 8, 9). 

II. To persevere in the service of God until death, we must make 
up our minds never to become discouraged, no matter how great our 
trials and temptations, no matter how deep our falls. Is the way 
of salvation hard? Of course it is. Nothing worth having is easy 
of attainment. Do you expect to be saved without the slightest 
effort? Our Lord tells us, “The kingdom of heaven suffereth 
violence, and the violent bear it away” (Mat. xi. 12). “How 
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narrow is the gate and strait the way that leadeth to |ij.» 
(Matt. vii. 14). One of the reasons of our Saviour’s coming was 
to make the way easier, by showing us how to conquer all oy; 
enemies. Does the devil tempt Him in the desert? He commangs 
him sternly, “ Be gone”’ (Matt. iv. 10). 

The true man is never daunted by difficulty, but, like a runner in 
a race, presses on toward the goal, thinking of nothing but the prize 
in view. So St. Paul describes his own perseverance in the love 
of God. “I press toward the mark, to the prize of the supernal 
vocation of God in Christ Jesus” (Phil. iii. 14). If you were tg 
tell a man in the Alaska gold fields that he has to travel hundreds 
of miles in the dead of winter; if you were to picture vividly ajj 
the hardships and privations he would have to undergo; if you were 
ever to mention the scores of other gold-seekers who perished in the 
snow, you would not deter him in the least, especially if you promised 
him a gold mine as the reward of his labors. 

So it is ever in life. The mountain-climber will toil for days 
to gain the summit merely to boast of the achievement ; the athlete 
will think nothing of the severe training of weeks to be in good 
form for a football game; the business man will slave for years to be 
successful in his money-making. Why, then, should men think 
that the greatest gift of God to men—His kingdom hereafter—can 
be gained without hardship? 

A Christian must be ready to sacrifice everything for God and life 
eternal. He must allow nothing to turn him aside. The tempta- 
tion may at times be hard to flesh and blood. It must be met with- 
out flinching. We must, like men, grit our teeth with determination, 
and say, “I will, with the grace of God.” 

I meet the following case frequently on the missions to non- 
Catholics. A Protestant young man becomes convinced of the 
truth of the Catholic Church. His father threatens to disinherit 
him. His mother declares it will break her heart if he becomes “a 
Romanist.” His friends laugh at him, and deem him mad, as 
Festus did St. Paul (Acts xxvi. 24). His sweetheart threatens to 
leave him forever. It is, indeed, hard to persevere in one’s study 
of the truth when so great a sacrifice is demanded. And yet, con- 
science must be obeyed. 

Relations, friends, love of woman, money—all must be set aside 
to be loyal to Christ, who plainly said: “ Every one that shall con- 
fess me before men, I will also confess him before my Father who 
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‘sin heaven. But he that shall deny me before men, I will also deny 
him before my Father who is in heaven” (Matt. x. 32, 33). 

Or again, it is the case of a young Catholic woman who has had 
the misfortune to fall in love with a divorced man. He is wealthy, 
cultured, and good; he divorced his wife only after she had proved 
untrue to him. He sees no reason why the Catholic Church should 
be so intolerant. He believes that common sense demands an ex- 
ception in his case. Why should the mere fact that he and his wife 
had been baptized make the slightest difference? But the law of 
Christ is explicit, “ Thou shalt not commit adultery.” She must 
choose between the love of God and the love of man—between 
heaven and hell. How many fail when the great temptation comes, 
as it does to most men and women at some time in life! 

But suppose a man does yield to the tempter. Suppose he does fall 
from grace. Is he then to despair, and cry out that perseverance 
is impossible? Is he to imitate the folly of Judas, who, hopeless, 
hanged himself in the bitterness of his self-reproach? 

How deserving of pity is the soul who has lost all sense of the 
all-forgiving power of the Son of God! How terrible the lot of 
those hardened sinners who believe they have begun their hell here, 
and that repentance is impossible! Think for a moment, beloved 
brethren, in the joy and peace of your Christian homes, of the 
poor, abandoned women of our great cities. Seduced by those whom 
they had trusted, abandoned in their extremity and disgrace, they 
think to drown their shame in a life of utter recklessness and de- 
bauchery. 

Yet even to these Jesus Christ whispers: “ Despair not. Others 
have fallen as low; others have sinned more deeply. Remember the 
woman taken in adultery whom I pardoned in her sorrow ” (John 
vii, 11). “ Remember the Magdalen who was worthy by her 
great love to stand beside my spotless mother beneath the cross ” 
(John xix. 25). The Catholic Church has its welcome for these 
despairing ones in the houses of the Sisters of the Good Shepherd, 
its blessing in the peace of a good confession, its exceeding great 
gift in the partaking of the Eucharistic Christ. Courage, then, is 
the mark of the true soldier of Christ. Has a business man lost 
his all in the whirlpool of speculation? Is a mother heartbroken 
at the death of the boy she idolized? Is a woman married to a 
drunken brute, who abuses her and her children? Is a man weary 
of the unending toil and drudgery of an existence without prospect ? 
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Is a man downhearted and pessimistic after the pain of failure in 
his profession ?—then through the gloom and the darkness the star 
of duty shines clear and bright. If it be followed perseveringly ang 
unflinchingly, it will lead souls, like the star of Bethlehem, to the 
feet of Jesus Christ. Poverty may appear barren, like the surface 
of a mine, and yet reveal the hidden gold of strong and tried virtye- 
sorrow may seem outwardly hideous and ugly, and yet contain 
the joy of a divine uplifting; failure may spell disaster and ruin, 
and yet prove the triumph of the cross. For, “ We know that to 
them who love God, all things work together unto good” (Rom, 
viii. 28). 

’ Perseverance is, indeed, difficult, beloved brethren, but with God’s 
helping grace it becomes easy, as all things do to the loving soul, 
Our Saviour tells us in words of comfort, “ My yoke is sweet and 
my burden light” (Matt. xi. 30). He prayed most earnestly to 
His Heavenly Father the night before He died that His disciples 
might persevere in His love. “I pray not that thou shouldst take 
them out of the world, but that thou shouldst keep them from evil” 
(John xvii. 15). He has promised us through His apostle that 
we will never be tempted beyond our strength. “God is faithful, 
who will not suffer you to be tempted above that which you are 
able; but will make also with temptation issue, that you may he 
able to bear it” (I. Cor. x. 13). We have only to pray earnestly 
every day that beautiful prayer Our Lord taught us, the Our Father, 
which is, indeed, a prayer for perseverance in God’s grace till the 
end. “ Forgive us our trespasses; lead us not into temptation; de- 
liver us from evil ”’—these three petitions, which Our Saviour has 
infallibly guaranteed to grant if we pray aright (John xvi. 23), bring 
from God’s throne the earnest of a blessed immortality. 

“Let us, therefore, so run, not as at an uncertainty” (I. Cor. 
ix. 26); for, “ there is laid up for us a crown of justice, which the 
Lord, the just Judge, will render to us on that day” (II. Tim. 
iv. 8). 
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EIGHTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST. 
MINDFULNESS OF OUR RESPONSIBILITY. 
BY THE VERY REV. F. C, DOYLE, 0.S.B., COUGHTON, ENGLAND. 


“Give an account of thy stewardship; for now thou canst be steward no 
longer.” —Luke xvi. 2. 


SYNOPSIS.—The impending inquiry into the faithless steward’s accounts 
caused him to bestir himself and make provision against the evil day. 
A mindfulness of a similar inquiry in our case will, perhaps, have on us 
a similar effect. Therefore, let us to-day reflect upon the great truth 
that we shall have to answer to God for all that He has committed to 


our care. 
(1) Bodily powers: sight, hearing, speech, touch. 

(2) Spiritual faculties: intelligence, will, memory. 

(3) Goods acquired by these faculties and powers: position, power, 
influence, wealth. Into all these a strict inquiry will be made before the 
judgment seat of God. 

IT. The impression made by his impending trial caused the steward 
to act, to make ready to meet his Master. 

It will cause us also to act, to make ready. It will set before us all 
our defalcations; we shall fall upon our knees; we shall acknowledge 
our debts. Furthermore, it will make us put to a right use our bodily 
powers, our intellectual faculties, and the various good things procured 
for us by the possession of these faculties and powers. 

Try to act in this way, and to persevere in so acting till the great 
Master shall come to give you your reward. 


You will have noticed that, when the Master dismissed his steward 
from office and brought before him the fact of his responsibility for 
all that had been intrusted to his care, the wretched man bestirred 
himself and made such provision for his future as would shield him 
from want. He said, “ What shall I do?” He took counsel with 
himself and put the determination at which he arrived into immediate 
execution. Evidently, then, a mindfulness of responsibility is a most 
efficacious means for making men lead good lives. 

Therefore, in the few words that I shall address to you this morn- 
ing, it shall be my aim to impress upon you this truth, that you will 
have to answer to God for all that He has given to you, and I shall 
do so in the hope that mindfulness of your responsibility will cause 
you so to live as to be able to give a good account of your stewardship. 

I. 1. I say of your stewardship ; for God is our Master. He commits 
to our keeping a certain amount of His own property, with the order 
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to trade with it until He shall return to examine into our accounts, 
Therefore, we are not masters having liberty to do with God’s prop- 
erty whatever we please, but only stewards to administer it in accord. 
ance with His will; and, if stewards, responsible to Him for the use 
that we make of it. Now, what has God intrusted to our keeping, 
with the order to trade with it till His return? It will at once occur 
to every one that both His soul and His body constitute the chief 
wealth with which he has to trade. The body has its powers; the 
soul has its faculties. By means of these powers and faculties man 
is able to procure for himself pleasure, position, influence, and wealth, 
He is quite right in so doing, provided that he honestly procures 
them, that is to say, by observing the laws of the great Master. But 
he is wofully wrong when, disregarding these laws, he obtains them 
in a way offensive to his Lord. His action, then, is no longer a 
righteous acquisition ; it is an iniquitous one, by which all his faculties 
and powers are misused. Both of the righteous and of the un- 
righteous use of these account will be taken. The moment will at 
last arrive when God shall lay His hand on each of us, when He shall 
take us away from wealth, pleasure, place, and power, and shall say 
to each of us, “ Give an account of thy stewardship, for now thou 
canst be steward no longer.” This is a truth which there is no gain- 
saying. That examination is awaiting us. Therefore, frequently 
now say to yourself, “ Give an account of what thou hast done with 
God’s property.” 

Your body, informed and vivified by your immortal spirit, has 
been dowered by God with a wealth peculiarly its own. You have 
the power of vision. Your eye may range from earth to heaven and 
pass in review all that they present to its observation. How have 
you employed that power? There are objects that the eye may look 
upon ; but there are others from which it should turn away, because 
they shoot forth arrows of death. Have your eyes sought out and 
rested upon these rather than upon those that fill the mind with 
thoughts of God? 

You have the power of hearing, a power by which faith and the 
knowledge of God, profitable unto eternal life, are carried to the 
soul. Has this power been exercised by you in a lawful or in an 
unlawful way? If in the latter, then death, and not life, has entered 
through that sense. 

You have the power of speech; the power of giving utterance to 
the concepts of your mind; of imparting knowledge to others; the 
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power of persuading and of moving them in whatever direction you 
please; the power of building up in them the kingdom of God or of 
pulling it down; of pleading in favor of virtue or of propagating 
vice; of filling them with charity or of infusing into them the vitriol 
of hatred and contention. What a power for good or for evil! In 
what direction have you turned it? Has it been for God and for 
yirtue or for the devil and for vice? Has it been to build up or to 
destroy ? 

Then you have the all pervading power of sense, by which either 
pleasure or pain is experienced by you, a power which may be the 
prolific cause of much evil or of much virtue. What have you made 
it for yourself? Its tendency is to accept whatever panders to the 
instincts of fallen nature and to shrink from whatever puts a curb 
on that nature’s thirst for self-gratification. God has commanded 
you to keep this tendency under strict control; to be its master; 
never to suffer it to get the upper hand and to become your master. 
What have you done in this respect? Have you shrunk from the 
difficulty of the task, and, allowing yourself to be enslaved, done the 
filthy work which that fallen nature imposed upon you? These 
powers—sight, hearing, speech, feeling—constitute some of the 
wealth with which God has endowed you. Over that wealth He has 
appointed you steward. How have you performed the duties of that 
office? “ Give an account of thy stewardship.” 

2. But far superior to these are the gifts with which God has 
dowered your soul. That soul created to the image of God Himself 
is, like Him, one and, in a certain sense, triune, being gifted with 
memory, intelligence, and will. By memory it is able to recall and 
to keep ever present before its mental vision both truth and justice; 
by its intelligence, to understand them; by its will, to embrace and 
toadhere to them. Also, it is able to discriminate between good and 
evil; to choose and adhere to the one and, if it should so please, to 
reject the other. How have you employed these glorious faculties? 
Has your memory recalled and kept before your mental vision 
scenes of evil in which your imagination has revelled? Has your 
intelligence pointed out to you the horrible evil, and has your will, in 
spite of that verdict, given its adhesion to evil and turned away from 
good? If so, each of these acts has been a perversion of these won- 
derful gifts from the end for which they were given to you. It has 
been a squandering of God's property. For each act of the mem- 
ory, for each act of the intelligence, and for each act of the will so 
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employed, you will have to give an account before the dread tribuna 
of the great Master. 

3. These magnificent faculties have, perhaps, procured for you great 
wealth, much influence over others, an honorable position in which 
that influence may have had far-reaching effects. How have you 
employed your wealth? To what purpose have you used your in. 
fluence? To what end have you turned your position? For 
years you have held in your possession these gifts of God; yoy 
have disposed of them in a way which your conscience will point out 
to you. The time is rapidly drawing nigh when you will suddenly be 
summoned to the bar of divine justice, and it will be said to you, 
“ Give an account of your stewardship.” 

II. What ought to be, and what usually is, the effect upon the 
soul, of this mindfulness of its responsibility? It is usually a salutary 
fear of that strict inquiry, out of which salutary fear springs true 
wisdom. The steward, when duly impressed by it, at once thought 
of action, of doing something to put his accounts in order, so as to 
be fit for presentation to his Master. This is precisely what ought to 
be the outcome of your reflections. Like the steward, your first 
question should be, “ Quid faciam ”’—What shall I do? You must 
act; you must do something to rectify what is wrong, and after 
that rectification, firmly purpose to persevere in the way on which 
you have entered. 

You must at once act. Like the prudent merchant, you must go 
through your accounts. Therefore, retire into yourself; produce the 
book of conscience; go carefully through its pages; and attentively 
consider what you shall there find recorded against you. It will 
show you what you have received, and how you have expended it. 
First, look at the way in which you have employed the powers of 
your soul. You have thought with pleasure on many things on 
which God has set His ban, and by so doing you have abused your 
faculty of intelligence. You have clearly seen the evil, and you have 
clung to it. Thereby you have abused your faculty of will. Having 
done this, you have again and again recalled the evil thing into the 
sanctuary of your mind, thereby abusing your faculty of memory. 
Cast, now, a rapid glance at the result of this abuse of your bodily 
powers. The eyes have sought out whatever could gratify the in- 
stincts of fallen nature; the ears have greedily drunk in whatever 
panders to the depraved taste of these same instincts ; the tongue has 
spoken from the abundance of a heart corrupted by the harboring 
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of evil passions ; the other senses have made themselves the willing 
slaves of these hard taskmasters, eager to carry out any filthy work 
which they might please to impose. By each of these acts you have 
squandered the gifts of God. By so doing you have constituted your- 
self His debtor, and to what an enormous amount! You will pres- 
ently cease to be steward of that of which you have made so bad a 
use. You will be ushered into the presence of divine justice. You 
will be compelled to give an account of the actions of your steward- 
ship. What will you do? what can you do?—seeing the enormous 
deficit in your exchequer, the utter confusion in your books—but 
go straightway to your indulgent, long-suffering Master and, casting 
yourself upon your knees, confess your guilt, saying, “ Have patience 
with me!” Thus, salutary fear brings the faithless steward to his 
knees before God, and causes him sorrowfully to confess all his mal- 
practices. God never turns away in anger and disgust from one who 
thoroughly repents. He forgives him all the debt. 

But the repentant debtor must not forgive himself. He must try 
to repair the past. Can he do so? Most certainly he can. He may 
repair the past by being, for the rest of his days, just the reverse of 
what he has been. He has squandered; he must now husband and 
make a right use of his Master’s property. He must guard his 
thoughts from evil. When it presents itself before him for his ac- 
ceptance, his will must turn away from it. When his memory recalls 
to his mind the hateful image of it, he must at once wipe out the 
hideous picture. This method of action will repair the abuse of his 
soul’s faculties. 

In the next place, he must rectify the disorder and waste oc- 
casioned by his abuse of his bodily powers. He must keep a guard 
over his eyes, that through them evil may no longer have ingress to 
his soul. He must put a hedge about his ears, that through them also 
evil may never again be suffered to whisper to him wicked sugges- 
tions. He must put a bridle upon his tongue, that from it there may 
never again slip forth any words that might be an occasion of ruin 
to others. This will be an easy task when once the soul has turned 
away from sin; for the tongue speaks only out of the abundance 
of what is in the heart. He must bring into subjection the other 
powers of the body and make them do only that which the purified 
soul shall sanction. 

It is in this way that a mindfulness of your responsibility will 


make you faithful stewards of God, never squandering, but husband- 
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ing and employing for His honor all that wealth of faculties ang 
powers and all that influence which these procure for us among our 
fellow men. 

Therefore, keep ever in view the great truth that a strict inquiry 
is to be made by God into all the thoughts, the words, and the deeds 
of your brief day of life. That day will speedily be ended. Then 
you can be stewards no longer; for the great Master will take that 
office from your hands, and will say to each of you, “ Give an account 
of thy stewardship.” Make ready for that moment by so using the 
gifts of God as never to abuse them. Then, instead of meeting in 
that Master an angry Judge, you will find yourselves in the presence 
of a loving Father, Who is more ready to reward the slightest act 
done for His honor than to punish the transgression of His com- 
mands. 





NINTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST. 
CHRIST WEEPS OVER JERUSALEM. 


BY THE VERY REV. P. A. SHEEHAN, D.D., DONERAILE, IRELAND, 


SYNOPSIS.—The Lord weeps over Jerusalem because, on account of her 
pride, she will not recognize her Messias. The lowly birth, the meck 
nature, the simple fishermen who followed Him, did not appeal to the 
haughty Jews, who were wont to worship strength, power, and pomp. 
Thus they failed to grasp the opportunity for their salvation. There is 
also in the life of every Christian a critical moment when a choice must 
be made between God and the world. Grace required to understand the 
time, and to submit to the inspiration. This is most discernible in the 
gifts of faith and of repentance. The alternative of heaven or hell 
proposed to the soul long before the hour of death, though in His mercy 
God accepts repentance even at the last moment. 

Mystery in God’s dealings with men in His distribution of the gift 
of faith. Of the grace of repentance. The final struggle. Then either 
the peace of eternal life or the stillness of death. Exhortation. 


It must have been a sad thing, indeed, my beloved, that drew 
tears from the eyes of God. It must have been a sad thing, indeed, 
that forced our divine Redeemer, usually so calm, and majestic, and 
self-possessed, to sit over the city of Jerusalem and yield to the 
weakness of tears. He wept by the tomb of Lazarus, but then He 
loved him, and sympathized with the sorrow of Martha and Mary. 
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But why did He weep over the city? He had just come from 
Mount Olivet, where He had enjoyed a mighty triumph. Men had 
thrown their garments under His feet and shouted, “ Blessed be 
the king who cometh in the name of the Lord, peace in heaven, 
and glory on high.” Why, amid the hosannas of triumph and the 
acclamations of His disciples, did He sit over the city and weep? 
Because Jerusalem had not known the time of her visitation, be- 
cause for her blindness in rejecting her Messias evil days should 
come upon her; because her Messias foresaw that all the sorrows 
and labors He had undertaken for her, nay, even the Passion and 
death that were nigh at hand, were, for her at least, fruitless. The 
pride of Jerusalem would frustrate the omnipotence of the love of 
Jesus Christ. 

Jerusalem had expected her Messias. Jerusalem had been petted 
by God until she had grown foolish, her confidence in Him had 
degenerated into presumption, she flattered herself upon possessing 
a full knowledge of God, though she really possessed only a dim 
idea of one of His attributes, she expected a Messias, but a Messias 
very different from Him that was given to her, and so when the 
meek and lowly Saviour came, with all His mighty attributes 
shrouded in the humble guise of humanity, the proud Jerusalem 
refused to recognize in the reputed son of a carpenter the God that 
had thundered on Sinai, and broken the power and the pride of 
Egypt. True, He had given evidence of a power that Jehovah 
alone was supposed to possess; the winds and the sea obeyed Him; 
He had dominion over the dead as well as over the living, the very 
demons acknowledged His godhead. ‘“‘ What have we to do with 
thee, thou holy one of God?” The sanctity of His life was divine, 
the doctrines that He preached were divine, but the sanctity of His 
life was not appreciated, the doctrines that He preached were not 
understood, the evidences of almighty power that He had given 
were ignored. God was measured by a human standard, and God 
was found wanting. And thus did Jerusalem reject her Messias, 
and, therefore, did Jesus weep. 

There lies the stately city upon the plain, the hum of traffic is 
audible, and the ceaseless buzz of human voices; its mighty temple, 
the pride of the nation and the wonder of the world, glistens in 
the sunshine. Doctors learned in the law discuss hermeneutics 
in its porches; the high priest is offering sacrifice behind the veil; 
now and again the sound of a trumpet is heard, and a well-oiled, 
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well-curled, altogether well-appointed Pharisee, turns a corner of 
the streets, makes a speech to heaven, and thinks that he is pray- 
ing; in some remote corner a poor publican strikes his breast, 
makes no speech at all, but God makes him a saint; there are 
cripples at the gates, fewer than of old, since Jesus came among 
them; but few, if any, dream that all the time God is looking at 
them, in the person of the poor man on the hill outside the City, 
with tears in His eyes, and the sorrow in His breast, and His little 
band of fishermen around Him. And thus does Jerusalem reject 
her Messias, and, therefore, it is that Jesus weeps. 

But there came to the mind of Jesus, too, the words of His 
evangelist prophet Isaias, the prediction of the destruction of the 
stately city that had been made years before, and the accomplish- 
ment of which Jesus foresaw in a future that His divinity made 
present. “ Wo to Ariel, to Ariel, the city which David took; year 
is added to years, the solemnities are at an end. And I will make 
a trench about Ariel, and it shall be in sorrow and mourning, and 
it shall be to me as Ariel. And I will make a circle round about 
thee, and will cast up a rampart against thee, and raise up bulwarks 
to besiege thee. Thou shalt be brought down, thou shalt speak out 
of the earth, and thy speech shall be heard out of the ground, and 
thy voice shall be from the earth, like that of the python, and out 
of the ground thy speech shall mutter.” 

It was the accomplishment of this terrible prophecy, this curse, 
which the Jews would invoke upon themselves during the Passion; 
“His blood be upon us, and upon our children,” that our divine Lord 
now witnessed. He “to whom a thousand years are but as a day” 
rolled back into eternity the time that was to elapse until the de- 
struction of the city by Titus, and He saw in a clear picture the 
events that were to precede and accompany and follow that great 
event. He saw the startling phenomena that were witnessed in the 
city and the temple, and that made the rabbis cry out, “ O Temple! 
Temple! what is it that moves thee, and why art thou terrified?” 
He saw the troops of soldiers, the chariots and the horsemen in 
the clouds over the city. He heard the valedictory cry, “ Let us go 
hence! let us go hence!” of the angels that guarded the temple, 
and who were now withdrawn to heaven to leave it defenseless. He 
saw the troops of the Romans surrounding the city, He saw the 
rival factions within the walls. He saw the streets and the pave- 
ments of the temple stained with the blood of the children of Jeru- 
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salem, and then, when famine made its appearance, the most dread- 
ful scourge of all, He saw how, in their selfish hunger, the hearts 
of all were steeled against pity, and all natural affections smothered 
for the time in such a way that husbands snatched food from their 
wives and mothers from their children; nay, even mothers were 
found to deprive of life their children that they might stay the 
pangs of hunger. And then, when the great final event came, and 
the Romans had forced their way into the city, our divine Lord 

witnessed the massacre of the citizens, the burning of the temple, 
the demolition of the city walls, the fulfilment of His own pre- 
diction that a “stone should not be left upon a stone;” the dis- 
persion over the world of this nation, once so highly favored of God, 
but for evermore destined to be outcasts and homeless upon earth, 
and to be to all generations examples of the retributive justice of 
God, and the intense hatred He bears to pride and to rebellion. 
And thus Jerusalem had not known the time of her visitation, and, 
therefore, it was that Jesus wept. 

But if the temporal adversity of His people could so much affect 
our divine Lord, what must He not have thought and felt when He 
viewed the eternal calamities that their moral blindness and per- 
versity would invoke? He had come to them with His hands full 
of graces and blessings to make them in truth a kingly nation, a 
chosen people. He had more than realized the anticipations of the 
Fathers of the Old Covenant, He had more than fulfilled the 
prophecies that had been spoken of Him by His inspired servants ; 
it is true the primary object of His mission was not to establish 
an earthly kingdom, but to build up a new kingdom of heaven in 
the hearts of men; for this He had come upon earth: with power 
not of earth, and with doctrines repugnant indeed to flesh and blood, 
but worthy of and adapted to souls that bore upon them the impress 
of God and were destined to be the companions of angels. To as 
many as would receive Him, He was to give power to be made the 
sons of God; to those who were to believe in His name, who are 
born not of blood, nor of the will of the flesh, nor of the will of 
man, but of God, was to be given the adoption of Sons of God, 
to them was to be restored the lost inheritance of heaven, the birth- 
right to eternal happiness that was lost in the great primal curse. 
But “ He was in the world, and the world was made by Him, and 
the world knew Him not. He came unto His own, and His own 
received Him not.” The humility of His birth was a poor recom- 
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mendation to a people whose pride had taught them to expect a 
king, His reverent tenderness for weakness and sorrow and sorrow- 
ing was a mystery to a nation imbued with the pagan idea tha 
worship is due only to strength and power; His miracles, it js true, 
were very astonishing, and showed signs of the possession of 4 
power not human; but the scandal of selecting fishermen for djs. 
ciples more than neutralized the effect of the wonders which Jesus 
worked; the heaven sublimity of His doctrines was unintelligible 
to a nation that was ever prone to idol worship, and only with. 
held from rejecting God by the fears of His vengeance. His doe. 
trines of humility and meekness were distasteful to this proud and 
stiff-necked people. His invectives against hypocrisy and spiritual 
pride made enemies of the Pharisees; and so they rejected the 
Messias that was given them, rejected Him and the mighty bless. 
ings of redemption He purchased. ‘“ The Lord mingled for them 
the spirit of a deep sleep, He shut their eyes, and covered their 
prophets and princes that saw visions, and wisdom perished from 
their wise men, and the understanding of their prudent men was 
hidden.” ‘Go unto this people,’ said He to Isaias, “and make 
their ears heavy and shut their eyes, lest they see with their eyes, 
and hear with their ears, and understand with their hearts, and be 
converted, and I heal them.” Here in this, their rejection of their 
Messias, was this curse accomplished, and, therefore, it was that 
Jesus wept. 

I am averse, my brethren, to drawing similitudes from a parable 
or a history where none was intended to be drawn, but I can not 
help thinking that, as for Jerusalem, there came a critical moment, 
a time of visitation to be accepted and profited of, or to be rejected, 
so, too, there comes in the life of every Christian a critical moment 
when God presents Himself to be accepted or rejected, and when 
a final choice must be made between God and the world or our 
own selves. It is not easy, my brethren, to recognize the time of 
God’s visitation. “ The spirit breatheth when He wills, and no 
man knows whence He cometh, or whither He goeth.” He comes 
very suddenly, very often when we least expect Him. He departs 
very suddenly, almost before we have time to make our great irre- 
vocable choice. It is a grace that He comes at all; it requires an- 
other grace, the grace of illumination, to understand the time of 
His coming. It requires still further grace to submit our wills to 
what His inspiration dictates. 
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In two of His gifts is this most discernible. In the gift of faith 
and the gift of repentance; and as these are two of the greatest 
gifts of God, the sin of rejecting either is proportionately very 
grievous. Nowadays God works by very ordinary means indeed. 
He does not choose to convert people, as He converted St. Paul, by 
alight from heaven that blinded him; but He comes to us quietly, 
and His presence is imperceptible, and it requires, as I said, a special 
grace to know at all that He is with us, and that He is showing to 
our spiritual vision the truths of that faith in which He would 
have all to be saved. 

It seems to me that most men are judged in this world long be- 
fore the hour of death. That God does not wait until that hour, 
when the senses are numbed and the faculties torpid, to propose to 
the Christian soul the alternative of heaven and hell. But that He 
comes to us when we are in the full possession of our faculties 
and asks us to make our final choice between Himself and everything’ 
that is not He. He takes no unfair advantage of us. He offers 
Himself to us only when we can make a deliberate choice of Him, 
and although in His mercy He sometimes accepts at the last moment 
the poor wretched remnants of a life that has been spent in the 
service of His enemy, and of a love that has been wasted upon the 
world, this is not His rule. It is the exception. 

There is no greater mystery in God’s dealings with men than 
His distribution of the gift of faith. He seems to bestow it upon 
all indiscriminately ; but sometimes they whom you would least ex- 
pect accept it and are saved, and they from whom you would ex- 
pect better things reject it and are lost. 

The same, dear brethren, may be said of the grace of repentance. 
There is scarcely a moment in this life of sin in which God does 
not knock at the sinner’s heart. But there is a final and a sharp 
struggle which may be taken as the last visitation of God’s grace. 
God never ceases His pleadings so long as the sinner remains in 
sin. He gives no rest, no peace, until the sinner returns to Him. 
He introduces into the sinner’s conscience a disquiet, a perturba- 
tion as if an evil spirit were in possession. All these warnings may 
be despised ; and yet God has not grown weary or disgusted. But 
there comes a time when God determines upon a supreme and 
powerful effort to exorcise the evil spirit. And then He puts 
forth all the power of His grace, and as Michael and the devil 
fought for the body of Moses, grace and the evil one fight for the 
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possession of that soul. For hours, for days, that struggle cop. 
tinues, and the poor soul is torn asunder in the conflict; and then 
comes peace. It it either the peace of eternal life or the stillness 
of death; it is the calm peace of virtue or it is the indifference of 
final impenitence. 

There was nothing in the appearance of Jerusalem on that day 
when Jesu wept over it to show that it was a doomed city. Happy 
and immortal, you or I would have said, had we seen it. But Jesus 
saw into the future, and it was by reason of His foreknowledge 
He wept. Oh! it is either a very blessed or a very fearful thing 
that Jesus should pity a soul or weep over it. He wept over the 
grave of Lazarus because He loved Lazarus and would save him; 
He wept over Jerusalem because Jerusalem would not be saved. 
Jerusalem is a type of the impenitent sinner. 

Dearly beloved, are you in sin? Is Jesus weeping over you? 
And if He is, what do His tears mean? Does He weep over you 
because He has still hopes of saving you? Or does He weep over 
you because you are lost to Him forever? Has that great final 
struggle taken place in our souls? Are we now enrolled on the 
side of heaven, or does hell claim us as its own by anticipation? 
Each must decide for himself. But whether we be conscious to 
ourselves of sin or hope that we are in God’s grace, if the con- 
sideration of these great truths fail to rouse us from our apathy 
and indifference, is there not a presumption that our calmness and 
indifference are the result of abandonment by God? For we have 
been told that no man knows whether he be worthy of love or of 
hatred, to work while it is day, that the darkness may not overtake 
us. 

There is no surer sign of God’s protecting love than the faculty 
of knowing when God speaks to us, and docility to follow His in- 
spirations. It is a special spiritual instinct, the possession of which 
argues the favor of heaven. And it is by following it faithfully 
that heaven is infallibly secured. They who possess it and who 
follow it faithfully have no reason to fear for the love of Christ, 
even though it be manifested in tears. For they are the tears of 
the Good Shepherd, who weeps over the sorrows of the wounded 
but saved sheep; the tears of the Father who weeps on the neck of 
the child that was lost and is found. But not the despairing tears 
which Jesus shed over Jerusalem, the type of the anguish which His 
tender heart will feel for the souls that are eternally lost to Him. 
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TENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST. 
THE NECESSITY OF WORK. 
BY THE REV. L. WILLIAM. 


“There are diversities of ministries, but the same Lord. And there are 
diversities of operations, but the same God, who worketh all in all.”—I. Cor. 
xii. 5, 6. 

SYNOPSIS.—I. The supernatural gifts of the Holy Ghost. 1, Reasons 
for the abundance of spiritual gifts in the early Church. 2. Nature of 
these gifts. 3. Their source. 4. Their purpose. 

II. The natural gifts. To-day there are also diversities of ministra- 
tions and operations. (a) Learning; (b) Riches; (c) Toil. 

III. Moral of the epistle. 1. (a) All men are spiritually equal. 
(b) A social hierarchy is, however, necessary for the preservation of 
order. 2. (a) Each one has his own special work to do. (b) Duty of 
the laity. (c) Utopia of Socialists. 3. (a) Origin of work. (b) Bless- 
ing of work. (c) Duty of workers. 


Extraordinary and wonderful were the gifts with which the 
Holy Ghost endowed the pastors and faithful when the apostle wrote 
this Epistle. Some had the power of healing; others, of working 
miracles. Some had the gift of prophecy or could discern spirits; 
while to others was given, either the knowledge of divers kinds of 
tongues, or the interpretation of speeches. At so distant a time it is 
impossible to describe with certainty these various endowments here 
mentioned by St. Paul; but it is not unlikely that the “word of 
wisdom ” was that comprehensive and infallible knowledge of the 
Christian teaching possessed by the apostles themselves. The “ word 
of knowledge” might have been a more singular power of under- 
standing the ancient Scriptures; and “ faith,” that full persuasion of 
God’s power which led the disciples of Christ to attempt the work- 
ing of miracles; while prophecy was either the gift of foretelling 
events to come or that of preaching to the people. We readily see 
that these gifts, bestowed upon the early Church, considerably differ 
in magnitude and outward power from the gifts of the Holy Ghost 
now bestowed upon us through the Sacrament of Confirmation. 
Special gifts were required, when the gospel was first preached, in 
order to convert the Jews and Gentiles. Genuine miracle-working is, 
of all the proofs, the most convincing of a divine mission, and history 
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shows that it has been the most effective. From the Acts of the 
Apostles and other records of the first and second centuries, it jg 
evident that this supernatural credential was the chief cause of the 
rapid propagation of the Christian faith all over the known world, 
Another reason why this manifestation of the Holy Ghost was nee. 
essary in those days is given at the commencement of this Epistle: 
“You know that, when you were heathens, you went to dumb idols, 
according as you were led.” Nothing was more common to the 
Corinthians and others, before their conversion, than to have re. 
course to magic and similar superstitious practices connected with 
devil worship. Numberless impostors seduced the people by ap. 
parent prodigies; it was necessary, therefore, to oppose them—real 
wonders, the supernatural nature of which could not be called in 
question. It was thus that in previous ages God had confounded the 
spell and illusions of the magicians of Egypt by the signal miracles 
of Moses. But lest those wonderful gifts bestowed on the Corin- 
thians should become an occasion of pride in those who possessed 
them, and of envy in such as were unequally favored, St. Paul re- 
minds his converts of the source of those gifts. They all proceeded 
from the Holy Ghost, dividing to every one severally as He willed. 
They were not granted to individuals for their own gratification and 
vanity, but to profit withal, for the good and edification of the whole 
Church. The Church is one body, and each of her members has his 
function, and all stand in need of one another and must work for the 
benefit of the community. 

No longer, as a rule, do we witness those high supernatural gifts 
in the Church of God, but what is said of them applies to all the 
various natural endowments by which one man is distinguished 
above another. The acute understanding or sound judgment, the 
brilliant inspiration of authorship, the talent of acquiring knowledge 
and of imparting it, as well as positions of influence, owing to worldly 
endowments—how often are not these the occasion of pride, haughti- 
ness, and vanity to those who are possessed of them and of envy in 
such as are without them! Yet they proceed from the same Father 
of light, who distributes them at His blessed choice and will. How, 
then, dare we boast, if all that we are, when all that we have, comes 
from God? “For who distinguisheth thee? Or what has thou 
that thou hast not received? And if thou hast received; why dost 
thou glory, as if thou hadst not received it?” (I. Cor. iv. 7). There 
is no reason to be proud, but there is every reason to tremble, if we 
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are naturally gifted, because of the responsibility and the account we 
shall have to render. On the other hand, the want of such favors as 
we admire in others should never beget envy and a repining temper 
pecause it pleased God to withhold them from us, for “ is it not lawful 
for Him to do what He will with His own? Shall our eye be evil, 
because He is good?’’ Rather should we make the scantiness of our 
means an occasion for humbling ourselves and resolving to employ 
well our small resources to the best advantage. We should be com- 
forted also at the thought that our judgment shall be less severe, 
and that our reward will not depend solely on the work achieved, but 
on the opportunities we had. 

As in apostolic times there were diversities of ministries and 
operations, so there are at the present day diversities of ministries 
and operations—various duties to be performed by men according to 
the endowments by nature, condition, and stations in life. There are 
men of talent and genius, there are men of worldly endowment, and 
there are the working-men, and each one of these classes has his 
special vocation. Those who are richly gifted should be urged, as the 
privileged Corinthians, to use their talents for the public good of 
Church and State. Nothing is given to us by nature which we can 
afford to waste by sloth and indifference ; none of our attainments is 
to be misused or misapplied to our selfish interests; they are to be 
shared, communicated, and traded with so as to promote the holiness 
and happiness of the community. And yet some of the intellectual, 
instead of defending the faith by word and the pen, instead of co- 
operating in the apostolate of moral rescue, produce absolutely noth- 
ing, and bury their talents in idleness. Great is their responsibility 
before their Maker, who gifted them; but greater still is the responsi- 
bility and guilt of those who abuse their talents, who, though im- 
bued with Christian principles, do not scruple for the sake of a few 
dollars to corrupt the masses by their scurrilous writings ; who know 
too well the impure appetite of the public; who know that immoral 
intrigues are always in favor with the generality of readers; who 
know that there is ever a ready sale for immoral literature, and hence 
do not hesitate to pollute their pens, to sacrifice all that is sacred and 
pure, and thus cause the ruin of numberless souls, when they ought 
to have been the means of their salvation. 

They who are endowed with the goods of this world must not 
think that they may waste their time because they have plenty. If 
they wish to keep in harmony with the gospel, they must look upon 
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themselves as the treasurers of the poor. Not only are they to be 
the supporters of all good works ; they are expected to devote of their 
time as well as of their substance toward forwarding the good of 
religion and society. There is no excuse for idling after the recent 
pressing appeals from all our bishops to the laity, who, with their 
influence and ability, might do so much for the numerous religious 
and social organizations. Let them not plead that missionary work is 
the priest’s business. God has given to every man a commandment 
concerning his neighbors (Ecclus xv.), and, if any one perishes 
because one of us did not warn him or stretch out a helping hand, the 
sinner indeed shall die in his iniquity ; but God will demand his blood 
at our hands (Cf. Ezech. iii. 17). 

Consider the enemies, how zealous they are in propagating their 
pernicious doctrines ; how many they win over from the lower classes 
to socialism and anarchy! Should Christians fail to realize their 
social responsibilities, and allow their adversaries to have the only 
say and deceive the masses? Socialists claim they have the exclusive 
powers to bring about the reign of justice and human brotherhood. 
Surely we know this to be a Utopia. We know that in the past it 
was Christianity that drew the various classes of society together 
in bonds of justice and charity; that it was its influence alone that 
brought relief to the oppressed, comfort to the sorrowful, union and 
fraternal sympathy between rich and poor, high and low, learned and 
ignorant. What the Church was able to accomplish in the past she 
is able to realize now; but she eminently needs the cooperation of 
lay workers to go forth, proclaim, and explain the profession of 
Christian faith and principles, which alone are capable of saving the 
toilers from discontent, imposition, deceit, and misery. 

On every side so-called social reformers are going up and down 
the country enflaming the people, telling them that work is a 
drudgery, degrading and brutalizing; that the working-man is a 
slave who must rebel against the employers and the captains of 
industry. Work, indeed, at its origin, was meant as an expiation, 
and was ever and everywhere looked upon as a disgrace. In ancient 
Rome no citizen dared to work; it was the lot of slaves, but not of 
gentlemen. These feelings held good up to the time of Christ. He 
it was, at last, who redeemed man’s tools from contempt and disre- 
pute by working at His foster-father’s bench. Well might the reputed 
carpenter’s Son utter these words we all ought to ponder upon: 
“My Father worketh until now, and I work” (John v. 17). He has 
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taught us the spiritual equality of men in God’s sight. Ever since, 
labor has assumed a different aspect ; it has become honorable, noble, 
almost divine, and has unfolded hitherto unknown blessings, adding 
to its motive of atonement the economical side of utility and merit. 
As Christians, we now realize that work is a blessing, healthful to 
soul and body, a safeguard against temptation, a school of morals, a 
preservative against physical and moral evils. And were we all to 
understand that the accomplishment of duty, which can not be per- 
formed without work, is the sole spring of earthly happiness, the 
social problem would soon be solved! 

“Tt matters not what the work be, provided it be honest. Man 
dignifies his work, not work the man. Whether you are called 
upon to guide the helm of the State, to be a ruler among men, 
to delight thousands by the productions of your genius, or to 
be a common laborer, an insignificant crossing sweeper, this matters 
not. The real question at issue is, How do you do your work? God 
having placed you in a certain vocation, do you do your duty therein, 
and labor heart and soul to do your best?” (Forbes E. Winslow.) 

Now, I ask you, though we murmur at times over our work, is it 
not a fact that, after a short interval of rest and idleness, we are only 
too glad to return to our occupations? We notice this especially on 
the national holidays, when the poor working-man scarcely knows 
how to fill up his time. He sits ill at ease in his suit of Sunday black, 
and endeavors to kill the time in smoking and drinking and loung- 
ing, counting the weary hours until he is back again at his job. 
Now, what does all this prove, but that work is natural to man, as 
natural to man as the wings to the bird? Man was made to work, as 
the bird to fly. It shows also that occupation is essential to happi- 
ness. Working-men, you have also an office to discharge; your duty 
is cut out. Ponder over these facts based upon experience; develop 
them in your own minds, and impart those encouraging thoughts to 
your fellow-workers; break down! their prejudice against labor; 
show them its origin and nobility. 

But, first, learn well the leading safeguarding principles you ought 
to know in order to undeceive the poor deluded socialists. Men, 
though spiritually equal in God’s sight, are not socially so. For the 
maintenance of order a hierarchy is necessary. Some are called to 
tule; others to obey. It is the will of God that it should be so, and 
any attempt to subvert this order of things would be detrimental to 
the peace and the happiness of the community. If men were only 
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to realize that it is far easier to obey than to command, and quite 
as glorious and honorable, we should not witness that state of 
modern discontent and that peace-marring ambition among the 
humbler classes of society ; they would at once see the folly of envy, 
unable as they are to exchange positions. Even if God were to 
allow them to have their wish fulfilled, they very soon should find 
their new duties quite as tedious and distasteful as their previous 
ones. Show, then, to your friends and comrades the numerous 
- blessings of work upon individuals and society. Your words are 
bound to have a greater weight, as you are toilers yourselves, than 
those proceeding from men who labor quite as much, but who are 
not looked upon as workers, because they happen to perform their 
work with their brains instead of with their hands. But set an 
edifying example. Do not preach one thing and do something 
totally different; love your work; do it thoroughly; be honest and 
temperate. Work not for the eyes of the employer, but in the 
presence of your great Master; associate your work with God; work 
for God, and often think of the high salary your divine Employer 
has in reserve for you if you endeavor to prove a faithful and 
persevering servant. Amen. 














APOLOGETICA. 


A CourSE OF Firty-Two SKETCHES FOR SHORT SERMONS ON 
PoPULAR TOPICS AND QUESTIONS, MAINTAINING, EXPLAINING, 
AND DEFENDING THE CATHOLIC POSITION. 


BY THE REV. P. A. HALPIN. 


XX VII.—Gop bors Not CARE FOR THE WorLD. 


Introduction.—This libel on the perfections of the Divinity is an 
emanation rather from a morbid disposition than from a _ well 
balanced mind. Even among the pagans, whose conception of God 
were so blurred by egotism and prejudice, were found philosophers 
who, following the dictates of reason alone, argued wisely and con- 
vincingly in favor of the important fact that God does not abandon 
His creatures. They listened to and they were familiar with the 
complaints of querulous, shortsighted men; they heard the clamors 
that incessantly rose about them—clamors accusing the Deity of 
partiality and unwisdom in dealing with the human race. On all 
sides their ears were assailed by the cry that the wicked prospered 
while the good were plunged into the depths of all sorts of ad- 
versity. We may hear the ululations of David, “ My steps had well 
nigh slipped . . . seeing the prosperity of the wicked” (Ps. 
Ixxii. 2), and of Job, “‘ Why, then, do the wicked live, are they ad- 
vanced and strengthened with riches? ”’ (Job. xxi. 7); and of Jere- 
miah, “ Why is it well with all of them that transgress and do 
wickedly?” (Jer. xii. 1). This is one form which the allegations 
against Providence take. 

I. But there is a Providence. These reproaches are exaggerated, 
for not all the wicked abound in the things of this world, nor are 
all the deserving deprived of them. Besides, there is no account 
taken of the other good things which the virtuous enjoy. Reputa- 
tion, for example, health, worthy children, peace of mind, and 
resignation. These things are more than compensation. Again, 
evil doers are not happy. They alone know the mental tortures 
which are theirs—remorse, fear, suspicion, envy, jealousy, and the 
like, so many spectres that render unbearable the banquet of de- 
lights which seems to be their share. Moreover, none of these ex- 
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ceptions taken against Providence are of any weight save to those 
who believe (?) that the grave is the end of the whole man, that 
consciousness extinct on this side is not reawakened beyond. But 
for those who know that there is perfect felicity for them some. 
where, though not in this world, all the calamities of existence are 
as nothing. To quote St. Augustine: “These ills are profitable, 
when piously borne. They diminish wrong doing, they try virtue, 
they demonstrate the vanity of existence, and they awaken a desire 
for the quick coming of that kingdom wherein alone beatitude is real 
and perpetual.” 

II. Our authoritative teachers explain the reason or advance the 
reasons of this inequality of distribution in the matter of the good 
things of earth. St. Augustine (De Civ. Dei.): “ Were God to 
punish now all manifest sins, nothing would be reserved for the 
last judgment. If he punished no sin here, His providence would 
be discredited.” So in things of secondary importance. If God 
did not bestow them on some abundantly, we might be inclined to 
say that He was not Master of them. Likewise, if He gave to all 
who asked, we might conclude that He was to be obeyed simply 
on account of these gifts—an idea which, instead of rendering us 
pious servants, would fill us with cupidity and avarice. It is to 
be kept in mind that the verdict of the holy fathers in matters of 
religious truth was not based upon revelation only. They were 
men who met and faced honestly all the difficulties which the op- 
ponents of religion brought to bear against truth. Hence they 
answered as the occasion demanded. They met revelation with 
revelation, authority with authority, Scripture with Scripture, and 
reason with reason. When we quote them here we quote them for 
the value of the reasons they furnish forth. 


XXVIII.—Gop poEs NoT CARE FoR His Wor Lp. 


Introduction.—In dealing with the Creator in His acts toward 
mankind there are two facts which should not be lost sight of. 
These two facts are the free will of God and the free will of His 
rational creatures. The Lord is Master, and His sway supreme. 
Whatever He wills we must submit to without repining. This 
resignation is demanded of us by the very nature of the revelation 
which exists between Him and us. His reason for all His opera- 
tions lies in this one assertion of His, “I am the Lord, thy God.” 
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Sometimes we may be able to understand the why and the wherefore 
of His performances. Sometimes they are too deep for our fathom- 
ing. In either case ours only to listen and follow. Besides the free 
will of the Deity and His power over all the works of His hands, 
there is a negative attitude of God in the affairs of the race. He 
does not will. He concurs physically, it is true, but He simply 
does not check, He permits. This brings us to the second fact 
that many occurrences are attributable only indirectly to God and 
directly to man. Yet is the providence of God so manifest that out 
of evil He produces good. 

I. The holy fathers are strenuous advocates of God’s providence. 
The reasons advanced by St. John Chrysostom for the unequal dis- 
tribution of temporal benefits are cogent. He affects the saints, lest 
they be puffed up; that they may not have an overweening opinion 
of themselves; that others may not esteem them too highly; that 
the power of God may be evidenced in their regard; and that their 
labors for the salvation of others may be more fruitful. The just 
suffer in order that their patience may shine in a dark world, that 
their thoughts and the thoughts of others may be lifted up beyond 
this sphere, in order that their mode of life may run in ordinary 
grooves, and that this example may not be pitched too high for 
others to follow. 

Let us add to these reasons, which certainly go far toward proving 
that in all that God does or allows He is exercising a care over 
the members of the human family, let us add that even if we look 
at suffering in the light of punishment and at prosperity in the 
light of reward, it is, nevertheless, true that no one is so utterly 
abandoned that he has never done a good deed, and no one so per- 
fect as never to have been guilty of some transgression. God is so 
just that He never forgets to reward, as He never is unmindful 
of the sanction which attaches to all His laws. 

II. History vindicates providence. That masterpiece of all time, 
“the City of God,” by St. Augustine and all the philosophers of 
history written in a fair spirit make clear to all who read the in- 
tervention for good of God in the affairs of the world. Looking 
upon Scripture as the authenticated chronicle which it is, we find 
that the histories of Israel and of Gentile nations show that right- 
eousness exalteth a nation. The preparations made for the coming 
of Christ, the distinct prophecies, the saving of the sacred Scrip- 
tures, the fate of the Roman Empire, the multiplication and dis- 
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persion of the Jews, all the many events narrated of private indi- 
viduals or nations in the Bible—all this and more makes us realize 
that the very hairs of our head are numbered, that not one is for- 
gotten among countless multitudes, that God upholdeth all things 
by the word of His power, that by Him all things consist, and that 
the Most High ruleth in the kingdom of men. There are mysteries 
undoubtedly connected with special acts of divine providence. {t 
must be so, for His providence, like all His attributes, is infinite. We 
may trust God for 


“All discord (is) harmony not understood, 
All partial evil (is) universal good.” 


XXIX.—Gop CARES NoT FoR His Wor cp. 


Introduction.—The more we study the affairs of life in connection 
with the Creator, the more we become convinced that the Lord 
is not a meddler, but a guardian. He meddles not, because He re- 
spects the great gift He has bestowed upon His creatures, the great 
gift of free will. He has not made men automata, He has endowed 
them with the liberty of action. He created them without consult- 
ing them; but once created, He leaves them to work their way un- 
hampered toward the glorious end for which He gave them being. 
We have, therefore, to take into consideration the end of creation. 
Providence implies practically an act of intelligence which grasps 
the ends and the means thereunto, and involves an act of the will 
which approves of those means and decrees that the end must be 
attained. We may call the execution of this decree God’s governance 
of the world. This providence divine has been attacked in divers 
ways. Among its opponents, besides materialists and epicureans, 
evolutionists of the Darwin and Spencer type are found. Against 
them we may file this proposition: 

I. God protects all His creatures, and in a special way man, by 
His ineffable providence, and leads and helps them toward their 
destiny. He can do so because He is infinitely powerful. He 
must do so because He is all wise. He does and will do so because 
He is boundless goodness. His power controls all things. His 
wisdom directs all things. His goodness safeguards all things, and 
through it His will is sincere in its determination to consummate 
all things according to the end prescribed by their nature. As man 
is the most precious of His creatures, it goes without saying that 
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over him He exercises a special watchfulness. It really matters not 
what happens to man, provided within his reach are placed the 
means to help him toward the purpose for which he has been given 
existence. Man by unaided reason is able to discover that God 
exists, that his soul is to endure beyond this life, that by the pos- 
session of God alone will he be made happy, that this beatitude will 
consist in knowing, praising, and loving God, that God can be pos- 
sessed only by those who love Him in this life and exhibit that love 
by observing the natural law according to their lights, by observ- 
ing also other laws which are known to have been promulgated 
directly or indirectly by Heaven, and by migrating from this world 
in a state of friendship with the Creator. 

II. That God supplies these means in sufficiency is beyond all 
question. It is a conclusion deducible from the most superficial 
consideration of the divine perfections. Some of these means are 
furnished by all created things, all of which are placed in this world 
as helps to man. Where revelation is unknown, God will grant this 
sufficience either by external assistance or, if necessary, by illuming 
the intelligence and moving thereby the will. What man in this 
regard is unable to acquire the knowledge of by himself he is gen- 
erally in a position to learn of others. Even by the very calamities 
which enter into his experience, and which tempt him at times to 
blame Providence, even by these may he be enabled to read the 
happy consummation for which he is intended. In the eternities 
it will be part of our enlightenment to understand that the very oc- 
currences which made us most inclined to doubt God’s providence 
were the very happenings that vindicated God’s love for us and the 
securest means of putting it in our power to achieve a glorious im- 
mortalitv. ‘* Although he should kill me, I will trust in him” (Job 
xiii, 15). 


XXX.—Gop HAS NO CARE FOR His Wor tp. 


Introduction.—The clamor that God is an improvident Master is 
louder and more frequent than any other against the Deity. The 
accusation is far-reaching and assumes divers forms. He does not 
exist, it is said, or, if He does, He shows no concern in the affairs 
of His world. This is, they urge, true not only in matters temporal, 
but in spiritual as well. Some men are more highly favored than 
others, even where there is question of the interests of men’s souls. 
Salvation, they allege, is not within the reach of all. There are men, 
and not a few, who pass through life without a single chance of sav- 
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ing their souls being offered them. This is a calumny and a blas- 
phemy. Moreover, it directly antagonizes the perfections as well as 
the existence of God. We must concede in the first place that, 

I. God sincerely wishes the salvation of all men. The contra- 
dictory of this thesis has been held by Calvinists and Jansenists. The 
Church, through the Council of Trent, utters this doctrine: “ If any 
one affirms that the grace of justification is granted to the predestined 
only, and that the rest of mankind are called but receive no grace 
because they are predestined to evil” (A. S.). Without opening the 
door which leads to the thorny mazes of the mystery of predestination, 
our reason compels us to admit that God is infinitely good and in- 
finitely powerful, that He wishes all to be saved, that He gives all the 
means, and that it is within the domain of His omnipotence and good- 
ness to desire and to be able to do this. There is only one obstacle 
which prevents the effect of His assistance, and that obstacle is the 
impediment which is opposed to the divine action by the free will of 
man. From the consideration of the goodness of God and of His 
justice, we are justified in concluding that no man who has reached 
the age of reason will, in the moment of judgment, be able to excuse 
himself for his misdemeanors and his plight with the plea that he 
never had the wherewithal to act differently in life. God could not 
condemn a man truthfully putting forth such justification of his 
conduct. 

II. God amply provides for man’s eternal welfare. This can not 
be denied in its application to those who are the disciples of Christ. 
“ And this is the will of my: Father that sent me: that every one who 
seeth the Son and believeth in him may have life everlasting ” (John 
vi. 40). “ For God so loved the world as to give his only begotten 
Son” (John iii. 16). There can be no doubt, therefore, of God’s 
earnest will to save all those who believe in His Son and abide by 
His teachings. That God sincerely desired the salvation of the Jews 
is expressed by the words of Christ (Matt. xxiii. 37) : “ Jerusalem, 
Jerusalem, thou that killest the prophets, and stonest them that are 
sent unto thee, how often would I have gathered together thy chil- 
dren, as the hen doth gather her chickens under her wings, and thou 
wouldst not?” This plaint of the Saviour, and the wonderful de- 
liverance of the Jews from bondage, and the long line of prophets 
appealing through doctrine and miracle—all this proves luminously 
God’s paternal watchfulness over the chosen people. That over them 
yet, and over all other divisions of the human family, the same 
fatherly care is extended, not so largely, but always sufficiently, will 
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be apparent from later considerations. The little that has been said 
makes it evident that it is impossible in any rational conception of the 
Deity to exclude providential action over all beings in all things, and 
especially in things that appertain to the welfare of immortal souls. 
Let us bear in mind two things. If ever a man is lost, he is lost 
through his own fault. Deliberately he has wrought his own un- 
doing. “ And thou wouldst not,” said Our Lord, speaking of the 
Jews’ rejection of His mission. God, the Supreme Judge, will be 
within the right of His justice to say to every condemned man, 
“ And thou wouldst not.” Besides, what have those who assert that 
God’s providence does not stretch itself over every adult soul to 
base their claim upon? The consummation of divine justice is be- 
yond the grave. No traveler has returned to tell mankind the story. 
The “ Beyond” is luminous in itself, but not to us sojourners. I 
know not what man has been condemned. The salvation of any 
individual or his reprobation is outside of the horizons which limit 
my vision. I know what each one must do to reach eternal happi- 
ness. Here I will never know whether after death he has met with 
failure or success. Of all who have gone to God, I can not affirm of 
a single one that he is lost. A consoling truth this, but awful is the 
fact that out of that innumerable multitude I am only sure that the 
canonized saints are in the halls of the blessed. As a corrective of 
this uncertainty I have the certainty that God’s mercy is above all His 
works. 


XXXI.—Gop HAS NO CARE FoR His Wor -p. 


Introduction.—The fountain of all spiritual evil, yea, and in a 
measure, of much physical evil, is the free will of the creature. In 
other words, man, not God, is to blame for all the immorality (we 
use this term according to its primitive meaning) existing among 
men. Immorality in its first sense signifies thoughts, words, and 
actions which are vicious, which are contrary to natural law and 
order. In the material order many of the happenings which are 
characterized as injurious, as impending physical comfort and wel- 
fare, might be traced to culpable negligence, and, therefore, are to 
be imputed to the voluntary agency of man. That God wishes the 
spiritual weal of the race is outside of all cavil. What we must 
always reckon with is man’s cooperation or want of cooperation. 
It is a leading and established truth in ethics that though God’s pur- 
pose, or rather will, in the question here submitted is genuine, real, 
sincere, yet it is not absolute; it is conditioned. God, by the very 
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nature of things, wills man to be saved, only provided he surrenders 
to the divine assistance, which theologians call grace, and provided 
that is, that he makes use of the helps proffered, and thus perseveres 
in rectitude. This is the correct statement of the nature of the 
“ Salvific ” will of God. Of course, there are: 

I. Objections. God is the cause of moral evil. To this statement 
we make answer by asking, In what way is He the cause? Is He 
directly or indirectly the cause? If we are told that He is directly 
the cause of sin, then God, who is substantial and infinite perfection, 
acts contrary to His nature, which supposition is absurd, because it 
involves a contradiction, and blasphemous, because it pushes irrever- 
ence against the divine attributes to the pitch of impious abuse. Sin 
proceeds directly from the will of the sinner. That God gave man 
his free will does not make human transgressions imputable to the 
Divinity. Did moral evil spring from a blind instinct, then we would 
be compelled in reason to hold the author of that irresistible inclina- 
tion responsible for it. Surely we are not willing to go to the length of 
demanding that the Creator should not have endowed His highest 
handiwork with a power as fruitful in good as in wrong doing. If I 
am deprived of my will in its native integrity, then perforce must I 
lose my reason. Without reason and free will, what would I be? 
A mere animal—an automaton. Praised be our Maker, who loved us 
more wisely and better than that! God wishes the existence of the 
will, but moral evil proceeds therefrom, not necessarily, but from the 
deliberate misuse of freedom. Evil acts happen independently of 
God’s will. They are not, can not be intended by God. But, 

II. God does not prevent sin. This involves the previous objection. 
It is identical. It is framed differently. It is not repugnant to the 
divine attributes that, in this way, in the way we have just explained, 
there be actions which are wrong. God’s purpose in bestowing 
freedom of action upon man is of the highest and in thorough har- 
mony with His ineffable perfections. That purpose was eternal happi- 
ness for man and glory for Himself. Man free, and onlvy as free, has 
it within his power to practise virtue, to keep in the strait path, 
to exercise heroic deeds, to master himself, to live the only life 
worth living, to go through this existence unspotted, and thereby 
glorify his Creator and enjoy consummate bliss. Furthermore, even 
out of sin may glory ascend to God. God by pardoning sin manifests 
the glory of His mercy; by punishing sin manifests the glory of His 
justice ; by forbidding sin manifests the splendor of His sanctity. 













































OCCASIONAL SERMONS. 
SERMON FOR THE BURIAL OF A RELIGIOUS. 


BY THE REV. WM. GRAHAM, 


“Blessed are they that dwell in thy house, O Lord; they shall praise thee 


for ever and ever.” —Ps. 1xxxiii. 5. 


SYNOPSIS.—I. Why we meet. The holy soul we bury, dead to world in 


life. Had left tt, ere it left her, and given her best to God. “ Died to life 
to find tt.” Firmness of her purpose in early years to live to God, by poor, 
chaste, and obedient life. This tested and solemnly ratified by Church. 
Life like hers proves possibility of living up to highest calls and counsels 
of Gospel. Gives the lie to current worldly opinions about a supernatural 
life. “The friendship of world is enmity with God” (I. James iv. 4). 
Why? The danger and fascination of it. The life just closed a poem 
and a sermon. Led in world, yet above it. Who will say that it was 
wanting in elements that make a life full, rich, and complete? Unworld- 
liness key to tt, and the moral of it as well. 

. Two main threads interwoven with her life—death to world and 
life to God. (a) Dead to world in sense of renunciation of wealth. The 
struggle for gold, the chase for riches, mainspring of most lives. Evil 
results of this. She owned nothing, cared for nothing; yet, while worldly 
poor, in reality she was rich. How? (b) Dead to honors, or rank, 
or distinction. Lived unknown. Her very name a mask. But God has 
raised her to highest rank. What queen would not now envy her lot? 
(c) She died to world in form of pleasure. Her life a protest against it, 
even legitimate. The worship of pleasure a danger and a delusion. Under 
God only a stimulant to action, never an end. World’s reversion of this. 
Church permits apparent excess in renunciation of comforts and pleasures. 
Lessons. (d) Dead even to joys of home life. Leaving father and 
mother in answer to call to higher life. God first. Christ and Our Lady. 
“Know you not that I must be about my father’s business?” 

III. Life to God as led by nun not stunted or undeveloped. Is full, 
round, complete. In what does true life consist? “ Not by bread alone 
doth man live.” Man is such by mind and will. “It is the spirit that 
quickeneth, the flesh profiteth nothing.” Application to present case. 
Conclusion. 


I. We meet here to-day to commit to their last resting-place the 


mortal remains of a devoted member of a holy community, whose 
life was consecrated by a binding vow to the service of Almighty 
God and his poor. We say she died in the Lord; or rather, more 
appropriately should say, she has gone to live in the Lord. Her 
life was “hid with Christ in God.” She “ minded the things that 
are above, not the things that are upon the earth” (Col. iii. 2), and 
now we trust “ with Christ, who was her life, she shall appear with 
him in glory ” (Col. iii. 3, 4). ‘‘ She remembered her Creator in the 
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days of her youth,” when mind and heart were pure, fresh, and 
young. She gave herself to God, not a ruin or a wreck, but in all 
the grace and integrity of body and soul. She left the world and 
its pleasures ere they left her, while the evil days come not nor the 
years draw nigh in which is no pleasure . . . “before the silver Ww 
cord be broken and the golden fillet shrink back and the pitcher be th 
crushed at the fountain, and the wheel be broken upon the cistern ti 
and the dust return into its earth . . . and the spirit to God” 
(Eccles. xii. 6,7). She had died to life to find it. Early in years, she 0! 
had understood that hard word of the Master which “ it is not given ( 
to all to understand ”’; she had responded to Christ’s call, “ If thoy ft 
wilt be perfect, go sell what thou hast and follow me” (Matt. xix, 
21); and to secure this jewel of priceless worth she had given up - 
all, even father and mother, and home and country, and made the tl 
great heroic act of repudiation of the world and its pleasures in- 0 
volved in religious profession. And this solemn step once taken, Re 
she never looked back. To make sure of keeping to it, to have her f 
hand ever on the plow, to “ hold her spouse and never let him go,” d 
she vowed, pledged her solemn word to God to persevere to the c 
end in a poor life, a chaste life, and an obedient, i. e., a dutiful life, f 
Hers was not the hasty, ill-considered act of an enthusiastic re- it 
ligious-minded girl, but the mature, well-advised choice of a soul 
trained to holiness, a choice approved, blessed, and solemnly ratified 
and accepted by the Church. « Lives like hers prove the possibility of 
living up to the highest standard of Gospel teaching. The life of 
a nun is the Gospel in practice. It is the application and carrying 
out in daily life both of its precepts and counsels. It is often said, 
and if not held, is acted upon even in Catholic circles, that man is 
made for the life of the world as opposed to that of the Gospel, 
that his powers and energies of mind and body find an outlet only 
in it, that most of our faculties would only rust and waste were we 
to lead what is called a holy and supernatural life. God, they argue, 
made the world and fitted our nature to it. Hence the strange fas- 
cination it has over us, binding us, so to say, with cords of silk and 
chains of gold. The heart naturally revolts, or at least is chilled, 
on hearing the denunciations hurled against it in Scripture, and in 
the lives of the holy men and women who left it. 

Yet here we have a life that gives the lie to all this, a happy, 
peaceful, active and fruitful life, and at the same time, unworldly 
and supernatural. Indeed this is the lesson that her life and that 
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of all ““ Religious ” teaches, viz.: that we may be in the world and 
not of it, renounce all things and yet possess all things, give up the 
world and yet own it “a hundredfold.” 

Notwithstanding all the special pleading used in its behalf, the 
world, in opposition to the Gospel, is and ever must be one of the 
three great spiritual enemies against which we vowed in holy Bap- 
tism to wage incessant war. It is and ever must be ungodly, seduct- 
ive, and utterly anti-Christian, else God would never have spoken 
of itas He did. “The friendship of the world is enmity with God ” 
(cf. James iv. 4). “ Whosoever,” continues St. James, “ will be a 
friend of the world becometh an enemy of God.” And this, mind 
you, does not apply merely to the gross sins committed by worldlings 
—pride, theft, impurity, slander. These are works of the devil and 
the flesh, distinct foes, that we have likewise renounced. The sin 
of the world—the worldly spirit is far different, and may be said to 
consist in either denying or, at all events, ignoring and neglecting, a 
future life, or any other world but the present. And herein lies its 
danger and at the same time its fascination. The holy life that has 
closed would be called by true worldlings useless, unhealthy, and 
fruitless. Those who lead it are deemed visionaries, unreal, and 
irrational; and such indeed they are, if the world is right. But, be- 
tween Christ and the world, we have made up our minds. Now Our 
Lord did not so much teach the rules of life as live them Himself. 
Indeed, all divine truths were made known to us through holy and 
truthful lives. We speak of God as a living truth and not as a dry, 
dead problem. In Christ and His saints we have a practical guide 
of life, not a theory, but withal, as true and sure as the stars in the 
sky or the compass in a ship. In the life of the saintly religious 
now gone to her rest, we have an illustration of how an unworldly 
and supernatural life, patterned on that of Christ, may be led in the 
midst of the world, often in its densest and grossest surroundings. 
To her, as indeed to all holy men and women, the Gospel of Our 
Lord was not a theory or a system, but a reality, a life to be led, a 
public profession, a challenge to worldlings and their world. It 
gives the lie direct to the assertion that Christian life in its 
highest reaches is visionary or impracticable. In view of its 
activities and results, even temporary; compared with the best 
worldly lives, will any one say it was a useless, idle, or wasted life? 
They dare not, because they can not. The life and its details are 
facts, not mere words. Will any one, looking on that dead form, 
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say it was not a happy life, a wise life, a real life, as opposed to a 
fleeting, vain, and frivolous one? Furthermore, will any one, be. 
lieving in another world, hesitate to say that her life, as it now is, 
before God, is not an enviable one? And why is it enviable? Be. 
cause it was not worldly. This is the burden of her life poem; for 
every beautiful life is a hymn of praise to God. 

II. A double element pervaded it. Two main threads formed 
the warp and woof and gave beauty of pattern and fineness of tex. 
ture to her web of life. They were, death to the world and life to 
God. In some measure they form the basis, a groundwork of al] 
true Christian lives; and we have before us an example of how a 
weak, feeble woman, backed by the Grace of God and her own good 
will, lived up to them. 

(a) Death to the world in the way of wealth. Is not the life of 
most a race for gold? Is not gold the world’s god? Do we not 
tread and trample one another in the unholy and often unsavory 
contest for riches? Are we not prepared to barter away our best 
and holiest birthrights to win them rapidly, dishonestly even, in 
mart, aye, on race course, in gambling den or stock exchange? Are 
not hearts and souls and minds and feelings and all the higher im- 
pulses of nature quenched and stifled and sacrificed in our greed for 
gold? Inthe world at large, Mammon is king, Mammon is god. 

Now here was a soul that cared naught of all this; nay, who 
solemnly pledged herself by vow against the very possession of 
wealth—who did not own even the coarse, plain clothes she wore 
or rough, hard bed she lay on. But is she anything poorer now 
for all that than her worldly sisters who lived in palaces, rode in 
carriages, wore gold and silver and feasted sumptuously every day? 
Alas! A six-foot grave is their common inheritance here. Wealth 
perishes at the grave. We can take nothing with us but our good 
or evil deeds. ‘‘ Because thou sayest: I am rich and made wealthy, 
and have need of nothing; and knowest not that thou art wretched 
and miserable and poor and blind and naked, I counsel thee to buy 
of me gold fire-tried, that thou mayest be made rich” (Apoc. iit. 
17, 18). And this is what our beloved Sister, as “a wise and pru- 
dent virgin,” did. She laid in her stock of oil—her store of good 
works. She kept her lamp trimmed and burning, the holy light of 
God’s grace she never let go out. Dying to the world’s wealth, she 
now lives to the true wealth that is imperishable. Discarding the 
empty treasure that worldlings amass, she now owns a treasure in 
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heaven that neither “ rust nor moth doth consume, and where thieves 
do not break through nor steal” (Matt. vi. 20). 

(b) She did likewise to that branch of worldliness that goes under 
the name of honor, frame, repute, distinction—as great a fraud in 
the long run as is wealth. She lies in her plain, coarse garb, known 
only in life and in death, as Sister , hardly to be distinguished 
amongst the members of her own order, who have gone before and 
are to follow her. Whilst worldlings hunger and thirst for ad- 
vancement and distinction, and if they can not win fame or renown 
for their persons, at least strive for the shadow, in having them 
carved in wood or stone or drawn on canvas, she cared only to be 
known to God, to be “ remembered by Our Lord in his kingdom.” 
Is she then utterly lost to view, has she disappeared like an atom 
of air or drop of water, carried away as the particles of her body are 
being carried away in the swift, changing of matter that makes up 
the even transforming material world? No! for God “ hath regarded 
the humility of his handmaid” (Luke i. 48), therefore “ He that 
is mighty hath done great things” to her soul. “She sought not 
the things that are below,” and therefore “found the things that 
are above.” And I ask, is there any queen, any pet of society, that 
would not envy her lot to-day? for “the least in the kingdom of 
God” is greater than they. She has found the Messias. She has 
found salvation. She reigns in heaven amongst the true “im- 
mortals,” one of the choice virginal band privileged to “ follow the 
Lamb wheresoever he goeth.’ 

(c) Furthermore, she died to the world in the form of pleasure, 
or what goes under the name of it there. It was not merely that she 
‘enounced sinful and dangerous pleasures, but even harmless and 
permitted indulgences for her dear Lord’s sake. Self-denial as 
an aid to the higher life was in her case no mere form of words. She 
generously took up her cross daily, in whatsoever shape God sent it, 
or duty required it, and followed Him. This in some shape or form 
is the law of Christian life. But who keeps it? 

Now the essential spirit of worldliness—what makes it dangerous, 
unchristlike, and often sinful, is the tacit reversal of this law, the 
implied assertion that we need deny ourselves nothing, except what 
hurts the flesh and renders it unfit for further pleasure. Its boasted 
moderation in the use of pleasure is but cynical self-love and self- 
seeking. “Love not the world,” says St. John, “nor the things 
which are in the world; for all that is in the world is the lust of the 
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flesh and the lust of the eyes and the pride of life, which is not of 
the Father, but of the world” (I. John ii. 16). 

The holy life now ended shows how a soul may rise even to the 
contempt and abandonment of what in others would be legitimate 
pleasures, and reminds us that they are allowable only as means and 
as a stimulant to action and duty; never as an end. The danger to 
us all from the world without, and our own unregenerate nature 
within, is to make pleasure the aim, end, and scope of life. The 
Church, which has ever allowed a.judicious mingling of feast and 
fast, sanctions, in some cases, full abstinence from what many would 
call the necessary comforts of existence, little being retained but 
the barest necessities. Of such choice spirits was our beloved Sister 
now with God, whose death to the pleasures of life should be a 
lesson to us as pilgrims on earth at least to travel light and “be 
content with little.” 

(d) Nay, this death to the world she carried even to the renuncia- 
tion of home joys and comforts. At the Lord’s bidding she left 
father and mother, sisters and brothers, “sold all she had” in 
answer to the call to a higher life, “ to follow him.” Not that she 
loved her family, felt the heart-binding force of flesh and blood, less 
than others, but that she loved God more. The deeper and truer 
her love for her parents, and the pure, simple joys of home and 
family life, the harder the sacrifice to her involved in that hard 
saying of the Master: “If any man come to me and hate not his 
father and mother and wife and children and brethren and sisters, 
yea, and his own life also, he can not be my disciple ” (Luke xiv. 26). 
No human being, even our own flesh and blood, dear to us as 
father and mother, must stand between the soul and its Maker. The 
duties of the fourth commandment yield to, or rather are explained, 
by those of the first. Love of God is higher and more binding than love 
of man, how deep soever the attachment. Who loved mother more 
than Jesus of Nazareth?—the mother who knelt at the manger 
where he was born, and stood when all had fled, at His cross of tor- 
ture? She was his inseparable and only companion for thirty out of 
a life of thirty-three years, an ideal Son and ideal mother ; yet for an 
apparent interruption in the work of His public ministry, or Father’s 
call, He used words that have set critics a-wondering ever since: 
“ ‘Woman, what have I to do with thee? ” and to her maternal anxiety 
for His safety could say: “ How is it that you sought me? Did you 
not know that I must be about my Father’s business? ” (Luke ii. 49). 
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“Whosoever shall do the will of my Father in heaven he is my 
prother and sister and mother.” Our Father in heaven has first 
claims on our duty and love. 

So when our good Sister heard the voice of her beloved, “ She 
hesitated not to forget her father and her father’s house.” Nor was 
she less truly a dutiful, loving, and obedient daughter. Duty to God 
is duty to a father. Even they who marry give up father and 
mother. Shall we blame or criticize the chaste soul that leaves all 
to cling to her Divine Spouse, the King of Glory? She was a soul 
cast in a heroic mold, one of those raised up here and there, to show 
to a God-forgetting, self-adoring world what true religion is, what 
the Gospel of Christ is, when carried out, not in a book, or a theory 
or a system, but in a life. She showed to us shivering and cowardly 
followers of Christ “far off,” who “speak much and do little,” 
what it is to “ hate the world,” “to be in it, and not of it; to shun 
and despise its ways and maxims, to rise above and resist its tyran- 
nies and vanities. And in thus dying to all, in losing or rather re- 
nouncing riches, honors, pleasures, and family joys in a worldly 
sense, she really lived and gained all. Hers was a lost and wasted 
life say the votaries of pleasure. She knew not the art of living— 
tasted not the good things and sweets that life offers; but Christ 
says: “ He that shall lose his life will find it.” “ My God and my 
all,” she could say. She found salvation. She found Christ, who 
is “the way, the truth, and the life.” How so? Because though she 
died to the world she lived to God. 

III. When St. Paul tells us “to mind the things that are above, 
not the things that are upon the earth.” “ For you are dead, and 
your life is hid with Christ in God” (Col. iii. 2, 3), does he mean 
that the higher life, the religious life as we understand it, is starved 
and undeveloped? No! life in God, as our departed Sister spent it, 
is full, round, and complete; for “in him was life, and the life was 
the light of men” (John i. 4). In what does human living or life 
consist? In what respects does it differ from that of flower, insect, 
or beast? Is it in gratifying its physical needs or cravings ?—eating, 
drinking, merrymaking, with all that they suggest or imply? Surely 
not! Hardly even a sensualist would dare to say so. For, “not 
by bread alone doth man live.” Mere carnal life is not true life. 
“Tt is the spirit that quickeneth, the flesh profiteth nothing ” (John 
vi. 64). It is by the exercise of intelligence and free will that man 
truly lives and is raised above the beasts that perish. Strange to 
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say, man either rises above or sinks below the humble creatures that 
surround him. They are ever true to nature; he is not. Hence he 
must in a sense be supernatural, or worse than the beasts. We are 
asked to be true to nature, but man, as a rule, never is, nor appar- 
ently can be. The natural and unregenerate man as we know him 
is a loathsome and beastly savage. The higher life, then, is a 
necessity even to perfect or complete his nature. Now to this higher 
life, this life of unclouded intelligence and trained, obedient will, 
the life of the world is a hindrance. Its aims, views and frivolities 
lead away from the true ideal of life and highest end as put before 
us by our Lord; and hence its condemnation. It is opposed to the 
life of thought, the life of lofty aspiration and desire, that is su- 
premely and ideally life. Now what grander object of thought or 
desire or aspiration than Almighty God, the beginning and end 
and explanation of all things? Without reference to Him, all exist- 
ing things spell out confusion and disorder. What gave beauty, 
breadth and symmetry to the life now passed away was that God 
was its beacon, its lodestar, its Alpha and Omega, beginning and 
end. Her soul was filled with God. By prayer and devout reading 
and reflection, she became steeped in God and divine realities. And 
surely this is life in its highest and noblest function. People to 
whom God is often a myth or an enigma often speak of a life of 
prayer and piety as “ profitable to nothing,” and a mere excuse for 
an idle life. Let them try. Prayer is work. It is hard, laborious 
striving, the use of our highest human faculties; and is productive, 
too, of wealth—wealth in its highest form; unknown, it is true, to 
the busy searchers for gold, for it lies safely stored in heaven's 
mines and banks. This good Sister, by her life of prayer, has laid 
hold of it and enjoys it in the possession of eternal life, that now 
“none can take from her.” 

But her life was not one merely of holy thinking, of pious star- 
gazing. She did her share, took her part in manual and humble 
labor. Her will was trained to duty; the motives that animated her 
lent a dignity and value to all the forms of human activity in which 
she took part. Even the most secluded convents are as busy as 
beehives. Idleness is not merely blameworthy there, it is a down- 
right sin. To a holy religious “time is money” in a sense not 
dreamed of by our busy city folk. Therefore was our good Sister’s 
life not only an active but a fruitful and profitable one. And yet it 
was a poor life, like that of her divine Master. There were no 
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luxuries, no worldly refinements in it. Its features were simplicity 
and necessity. We might go farther and say that it was marked by 
drudgery and monotony. But its gray, dull sky had a golden lining 
to its horizon, immortal life beyond the grave—and that conviction, 
that thought, makes the meanest home and poorest surroundings a 
paradise. To her the short, fleeting time of life was but a halt at the 
gates of eternity. Who is poor with eternal joy in prospect? Her 
philosophy of life—her wisdom, and the only true one, lay in realiz- 
ing the utter abyss that separates the perishable from the imperish- 
able, the decaying body from the immortal spirit, time from eternity, 
and making provision for it. This she did by tracing in her life 
the main outlines of the life of Christ—the great Model of high, 
holy, and perfect living. Like Him, she led an unworldly life, a 
poor life, a chaste life, and an obedient or dutiful life. She died to 
the world thereby, but she lived to God. Who will deny that it was 
a full, perfect, and heroic life? 

Conclusion.—We have all been present at the burial of a holy re- 
ligious. It is a privilege, for her soul was dear to God, and the very 
body we lay in the ground awaits the last trump of judgment to 
rise to “ the resurrection of the just.” Her life is a lesson; so, too, 
should be her death. What now is all the rigid seclusion—the 
labor—the penance—the dull, hard earthly life she endured? All 
are past and gone. But no! for “ Blessed are the dead who die in 
the Lord,” seeing that “Their works follow them.” “She has 
sown in tears but now she reaps in joy.” Her “ Winter is past ” and 
eternal spring has come round, and “ flowers have appeared in her 
land.” Are we not one and all tempted to exclaim with Balaam: 
“May my soul die the death of the just and my last end be like to 
theirs” (Num. xxiii. 10), and hers? Then I unhesitatingly say, 
“renounce the world,” see to your “ wedding garments,” trim your 
lamps and lay in a store of oil. We, too, in our measure, and ac- 
cording to our state, are called upon to renounce the world that 
always “lieth in wickedness,” the world not as God made it, but 
as man, who transferred, and daily transfers, his allegiance, has 
made it. Satan, in the form of Mammon, or lust, is its God. Be 
not conformed to it. ‘“ No man can serve two masters” (Matt. vi. 
24). “If the Lord be God, follow him; but if Baal, then follow 
him” (III. Kings xviii. 21). We can not halt between two sides. 
We may not be called like our blessed Sister, now in peace, to enter 
the cloister and formally vow our lives to God; but none the less 
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we have to “ hate the world ” in spirit—we have to be Poor in spirit. 
wealth enters not into heaven. We have to be chaste in our state 


and obedient or dutiful in every relation of life. To be all this 
we must love God. ‘“ Woe to them that are of a double heart” 
(Ecclus. ii. 14). “Their hearts are divided (between God and the 
world), now they shall perish” (Osee x. 2). And whilst joining 
the esteemed community she adorned, in praying for the repose of 


her soul, let us take to heart the lessons taught by her holy, un. 
worldly life. 
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SACRED ORATORY. 


A COURSE IN SACRED ELOQUENCE. 
BY THE REV. JOHN PLACID CONWAY, 0.P., S.T.M. 
Seconp Part (Continued). 


VII.—WRITTEN AND EXTEMPORE SERMONS. 


No universal rule can be laid down as to whether sermons should belong 
to either class: the whole matter is a subjective one, dependent upon taste, 
abilities, and time at one’s disposal. Young preachers ought to write out 
the entire sermon, revise it, learn it by heart, and deliver it faithfully: to 
continue the practice through life is commendable in all, a necessity for some. 
It is a burden which sorely taxes the priest tied down to a sermon, if not 
two, on all Sundays: hence the proficient speaker may readily dispense with 
writing in extenso, but ought to set down his theme, its limits, points, proofs, 
texts, and illustration, trusting the expression to the moment of delivery. 
An EXTEMPORE sermon does not mean an unprepared one: this would be to 
court disaster by talking nonsense, forgetting the thread of argument or 
having none, “ eddying round in verbiage, vain repetitions, and feeble and 
garrulous fluency.” (Coleridge.) 

The usage of writing the complete sermon has also its drawbacks. Cardinal 
Newman observes in a letter of the year 1825—“ I am persuaded, as Whateley 
suggested, that sermon writing by itself has a tendency to produce a loose, 
rambling kind of composition, nay, even of thoughts.” Delivery of sermons 
by heart is likely to destroy spontaneity and natural coloring of expres- 
sion: besides, what if the memory prove treacherous! The sorriest of 
fiascos is the breakdown, or the painfully prolonged pause, or the conclusion 
wound up in silly commonplaces. 

The palm of merit falls deservedly to Extempore Preaching, provided the 
preacher’s standard of excellence be sufficiently high. It has these distinct 
advantages over the written sermon: (1) It admits of adaptation on the 
spur of the moment, of special application, of change in style or thought. 
(2) It saves the physical strain of days of toil in committing to memory, 
and agony on the day lest the best passages should slip, as they usually 
do. (3) It enables the speaker to take fire from his auditory and impart 
it. (4) It is readiest prepared: half an hour’s preparation, pencil in hand, 
and then half an hour’s meditation as such to give it spirituality. The 
ready speaker is a gem in an emergency: the practised, ready speaker can 
mount the pulpit at a moment’s warning and do the subject and himself 
credit. In the town of , in Gloucestershire, a select preacher was 
secured, mounted the pulpit, gazed helplessly round for some minutes 
while fumbling in his pockets, retreated to the vestry and was seen no more. 
He had written carefully his sermon, went to church unconsciously 
without it, couldn’t think of the opening passages, found his mind a total 
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blank, and got upset. Such a disaster could never befall the extempore 
preacher. To attain this proficiency the preacher should write the maig 
portion of a sermon, then lessen the manuscript gradually until he feels 
confidence, keep to familiar topics, and in course of years launch out boldly 
into the deep. A sermon for a special occasion should be entirely written 
and learnt: such was the practice of Bourdaloue, Massillon, Bossuet, ang 
others nearer our own day who stand in the first rank of orators. 


VIII.—DELIvErY AND GESTURE. 


DeLIvery deals only with the use of the voice, GESTURE, or composure of 
body, bears the same relation to it which the frame does to the picture; it 
sets it off. Each requires separate consideration. 

1. DELIVERY or PRONUNCIATION, according to Demosthenes is the whole of 
Oratory, we should call it rather the soul of Oratory. The whole subject 
can be but outlined on paper, its exemplification calls for living utterance 
to do justice to its meaning. 

DELIVERY covers the Voice and the Speech. 


Pitch. - 
: Ouantity. ime. 
Voice ; Speech 4 Pause. 
Quality. 
( Tone. Utterance. 


The primary aim in speaking is to be heard: when a man can no longer be 
heard by half the auditory it is high time for him to retire upon his 
sexagenarian laurels, if he has any; if not upon laurels, then upon his 
dignity. The preacher must be heard, and agreeably heard: PitcH and 
QuANTITY secure the first, which is essential, QUALITY and Tone secure the 
second, which is the polish. All that has been written upon voice production 
for singing applies equally to public speaking. 

There are three sorts of voice in every speaker. (1) The NATuRAL, em- 
ployed commonly in speaking, with its range from the lowest to the highest 
natural pitch. (2) The Fatsetto (false voice), which carries the range 
still higher by artificial means. (3) The Futt or Orotunp (ore rotundo), 
imparting fulness and body to the NATuRAL, used only when effort requires 
it, as in public speaking. Every speaker has his own pitch of natural voice, 
he—like the singer—knows his compass and has his proper key; this serves 
as the dominant note to be modulated in the ascending or descending scale. 

There are four scales of pitch: 

(1) The Concrete, in which there is no appreciable variation in the 
voice: it answers to the musical “ recitative.” 

(2) The Dratonic, in which the transitions are mainly of whole tones, 
like the musical ‘‘ gamut.” 

(3) The CuHrRomMaATtIc, or succession of semi-tones. 

(4) The TrEMULousS, made up of shades of tone. 

The speaker should open out with his natural pitch, otherwise the voice 
seems strained. In the course of the narrative he will pursue the Diatonic 
melody, consisting of no more than three successive tones in the ascending 
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ec descending scale. Each successive rise is known as ConcreTE pitch, and 
the place with each syllable takes either above or below the preceding 
ig termed the Rapicat pitch. The CurrENT MELopy admits of great variety, 
put the Purases or MELopy are confined within a strictly limited number 
of concrete tones, practically within three above and as many below the 
dominant note or natural pitch. The following six phrasings cover most 
modulations of voice: 

(a) The Monotone. (b) Falling Ditone. (c) Rising Ditone. (d) Fall- 
ing Tritone. (e) Rising Tritone. (f) Triad of the Cadence: a seventh, 
known as Alternation, is but the succession of Ditones or Tritones. Take 
the familiar hymn, “Jesus, my God, behold at length the time.” The tune 
ig so familiar that it can safely serve as illustration. 

Monotone, “ Jesus:” Fattinc Ditone, “my God:” Ristne Ditone, “ be- 
hold:” ALTERNATION, “behold at length:” Fattinc Tritone, “pardon me:” 
Risinc TrITONE, “I will ne’(ver):” TriAD OF THE CADENCE, “no, never 


more.” 

The CHroMartic scale (semitonic) lends itself to the expression of grief, 
complaint, pity, plaintive entreaty. 

The TREMULOUS scale or function, running through waves of intervals, 
second, fifth, third, or octave, conveys sentiments of mirth, joy, derision, 
exultation, and the like, when joined with the smooth concrete intervals of 
interrogation, command, surprise, or scorn. It is the laughter of speech. 

The ConcreETE scale is adapted chiefly to short yet telling sentences, and 
emphasizes the passage. 

QuaANTITY goes with pitch, and must be regulated accordingly: it is the 
distribution of the volume of sound. It may be loud, medium, or low; any 
abuse of the extremes is distressing to the listener, such as the shout, bellow, 
roar, or piping falsetto, or faint finals. 

But one has to be heard agreeably as well as easily, for which QUALITY and 
TONE must be employed. 

Some voices are by nature attuned to Oratory, possessing pleasing quali- 
ties; such are the full, the soft, the steady, the musical, the tender voice: 
others again are rough, nasal, harsh (like a saw on a nail), thin, tremulous, 
jerky, forced. Let art improve nature. 

Tone is the language of the emotions. When a man is angry, nature 
impels him to use the wrathful tone, in sorrow he employs the plaintive, 
in mirth, the joyful, etc. In the pulpit the speaker should be as natural 
as possible. “ Hold the mirror up to nature,” as Shakespeare bids us. By 
proper use of Quality and Tone a preacher readily wins his way to success. 

The second thing to consider is the SpEEcH, or articulated Voice; this 
is regulated by Time, Pause, and UTTERANCE. 

1. TIME may be rapid, medium, or slow: the extremes are bad. Modera- 
tion in speed is required for distinctness of utterance, for creating im- 
pression, for catching the theme of argument. Rapidity and drawling 
detract from the dignity and weight of an address. The preacher who bolts 
like a colt is many degrees worse than the even paced utterer of platitudes, 
and about as bad as the slumber-inducing heavy weight who drawls his 
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diapason. Hear Quintilian’s precept: “promptum sit os, non Praceps 
moderatum, non lentum.” In large buildings one must speak slowly, 

2. Pause. There is a threefold use of pauses. (1) To emphasize, (2) 
To mark the sense in an involved sentence, (3) To relieve the speaker, 
Except the pauses be skilfully managed the stress of emphasis is misplaced, 
the wrong meaning is conveyed, and the speaker gets blown. To distress 
the lungs is to distress other people’s ears, and preaching becomes hard 
labor. The pauses may be long, as between divisions of a sermon, or shorter 
to cut up the members of a phrase: great strength of emphasis demands q 
short pause before the weighty words are delivered. One has to draw breath 
during as well as at the close of a sentence: a bad speaker descends pumped 
out, just as the bad runner gets blown. Pause with the sense, and have the 
sense to pause. 





COLLECTANEA. 


SERMONS, ADDRESSES, ETC., DELIVERED ON VARIOUS 
OCCASIONS. 


THE CHRISTIAN KNIGHT. 


ADDRESS TO THE KNIGHTS OF COLUMBUS, DELIVERED BY 
Tue Rev. J. G. ANDERSON, 


Boston, Mass, 


“TI saw heaven opened, and behoid a white horse; and he that sat upon 
him was called faithful and true, and with justice doth he judge and fight. 
And the armies that are in heaven followed him on white horses, clothed in 
fine linen, white and clean. And he hath on his garment and on his thigh 
written: King of kings and Lord of lords.”—Apoc. xix. 11-16. 


You have assembled this evening at vespers service to give expression to 
your religious faith as a Catholic organization and to honor the memory 
of the saintly Christian knight, Columbus, under whose name your order 
has enrolled itself. There is another title given to your order, and that is 
you are knights. What a beautiful name is this! Have you ever reflected 
on the dignity and what the title of knight signifies? It stands for all 
that is noble, upright, and pure in the character of true manhood. 

In the age when knighthood was in flower, a knight meant a man of noble 
mind, of courageous will, of undaunted spirit, unblemished honor, and re- 
ligious faith. Chivalry had thus developed knighthood into an institution 
with its various grades and degrees. 

It may be interesting as well as instructive to review briefly the work 
of this institution. At the age of seven the aspirants for knightly honors 
were sent to the court of some great lord or baron, where they were instructed 
in the rules and customs of chivalry, and a regular scheme of education was 
mapped out for them. Here they at once learned the whole discipline of 
their future profession, and imbibed its emulous and enthusiastic spirit. From 
the age of seven to fourteen they were called pages, and at fourteen years of 
age they bore the name of squire. They were instructed in the management 
of arms, in the art of horsemanship, and in exercises of strength and activity. 
They became accustomed to obedience and courteous demeanor, serving their 
lord or lady in offices which had not yet become derogatory to honorable 
birth. This habit of obedience was a splendid preparation for subsequent 
command. The progress to knighthood, however, was long and gradual. 
Everything that favored gallantry was scrupulously maintained. The young 
scions of chivalry accompanied their masters to the tournament, where the 
sight of feats in horsemanship and prowess in arms awakened in their young 
minds enthusiasm for the knightly career. 
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Having passed through the several stages of page and squire, and having 


learned the qualities becoming a true knight—namely, valor, loyalty, gal- 
lantry, courtesy, obedience, and religious faith, they were then ready to be * 
advanced to the dignity of knighthood. This honor was generally conferred 

at the age of twenty-one, and the ceremonies of the accolade were most by 
solemn and impressive. While their training had been influenced by Chris. - 
tian teaching, they were made especially to realize by the religious ceremonies av 
of investiture that the ideal knight must be a true Christian—one possesseq > 
of every virtue that could ennoble and adorn. The candidate was, therefore “? 
obliged to spend the night in prayer and meditation, as a preparation for the - 
reception of the sacraments. Clothed in a white robe to signify the purity of 
of his life as a knight, he entered the chapel, where he took his vows to de. la 
fend the honor of God and His Church, to protect the orphans, the widow, ” 


the defenseless, and to stand for truth and right. On bended knee, before 
the altar, he made his vows and received from the knights and ladies present 
the badges of his new office, his spurs, cuirass, coat of mail, and his sword, 
while the most distinguished chevalier present dubbed him knight. To do 
honor to his knighthood he must now be prepared to perform some gallant 
act, and he was scarcely considered to have merited fully the title until he 
had achieved some noble deed. Whether he had passed through the various 
degrees of page and squire to knighthood, or had won his spurs on the battle- 
field, when once honored with the title of knight, he stood equal to the 
king or to those of noble birth, and was honored as such by all. This was 
the Christian soldier that chivalry developed; this was the ideal knight, 
who stands forth as the strong and striking character of that age of chivalry; 
not the knight errant, nor the grossly maligned character of the knight as 
depicted in the romances of minstrels and troubadours. No! he was the knight 
of spotless life, of Christian faith, of dauntless courage, of unblemished 
honor, faithful to his word, loyal and true, like the knights of King Arthur 
who had vowed 
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“To reverence the King as if he were 
Their conscience, and their conscience as their King. 
To break the heathen and uphold the Christ. 
To ride abroad redressing human wrongs. 
To speak no slander, no, nor listen to it; 
To lead sweet lives in purest chastity.” 


It is, however, during the Crusades that we find exemplified the true 
character of the knight, for chivalry then acquired its full vigor as an order 
of personal nobility. The connection which chivalry had with feudal tenure 
and service became, in a great measure, effaced and forgotten in the splendor 
and dignity of the new form which it assumed. At the moment of the 
Crusades, Europe and Christianity were threatened. The Cross and the 
Crescent were enemies, irreconcilable by nature. The one power threatened 
to destroy the other. The one represented progress, development, life, and 
civilization; the other, stagnation, retrogression, and darkness. The East 
threatened to overrun and destroy the civilization of the West. What course 
should Christians pursue to avoid the dangers which threatened them? 
The problem was solved by the Crusades. Strange as it may seem, there does 
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not exist in the annals of history an event so colossal as the Crusades. It 
was the expression of a great European necessity. 

What a grand and immortal movement is this, when nations, inspired 
by a religious idea, arise and unite against a common foe! They march 
across deserts, bury themselves in countries with which they are unac- 
quainted, and expose themselves to sufferings, dangers, and death. And 
for what purpose? Was it for the balance of power or for self-aggrandize- 
ment, and the extension of their possessions? No! it was not for miserable 
self-interest—it was not for worldly glory or honor. It was for the welfare 
of religion and Christianity. “God wills it!” was the cry, and from every 
land came forth the knights, prompted solely by the spirit of faith, pledging 
themselves to this sacred cause. . 


“A glorious company, the flower of men 
To serve as model for the mighty world, 
And be the fair beginning of a time.” 


Under many a cuirass of steel were hearts burning with love of God and 
zealous for the religion of Christ. Sacrificing all ties of home and friends, 
renouncing all that the world could offer, they fearlessly march forth to 
battle. No danger affrights them—no journey fatigues—no sacrifice is too 
great for them to make in this holy cause. Bravely they battle against the 
Saracens in their eager desire to possess the tomb of Him who expired on 
on the cross for the salvation of the human race. “ When compared with 
this enthusiasm and zeal,” says a certain writer, ‘‘ what becomes of the lofty 
deeds of the Greeks, as chanted by Homer? Greece arises to avenge an 
injured husband, but Europe to redeem the sepulchre of Christ.” In this 
materialistic age we are surprised at men thus sacrificing home and friends, 
and journeying forth to the East in defense of these sacred places. While 
we marvel at the exploits and achievements of these knights of the Middle 
Ages, we can not imagine how men could have been prompted to enter 
into such movements where apparently so little was the gain and so great 
the sacrifice. 

But those were the ages of faith, when men’s lives were influenced by the 
teachings of Christianity and their first thought was for God and the Church. 
In the East to-day, thousands of Christians are slaughtered by Mussulman 
soldiers, and the different nations look on aghast, and hesitate, through 
selfish and commercial interests, to raise an arm in their defense. The re- 
ligious enthusiasm which called forth the Crusades inspired the knights to 
glorious efforts and noble deeds. The religion of Christ was the only 
power which they acknowledged. This Church had enchanted their imagi- 
nation by the splendor and magnificence of her temples, by the majesty 
and pomp of her worship. She had filled them with astonishment by placing 
before their eyes the most sublime virtues. She had convinced them of the 
holiness and divinity of her mysteries and precepts, and inspired them with 
respect and admiration; and, exercising a powerful influence in their minds, 
had enkindled enthusiasm and produced heroism. It is glorious to read 
the annals of that noble band of knightly warriors who stemmed the tide 
of this barbarian invasion and rescued Europe from blight and ruin. We 
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marvel at their dauntless courage and their loyal efforts to rescue these 
sacred places and the tomb of Christ. The better to fulfil their duties a. 
knights, they organized themselves in different military orders, and bound 
themselves by the vows of poverty, chastity, and obedience to devote them. 
selves wholly to the service of God. Thus the Knights Templars, the 
Knights of St. John of Jerusalem, and the Teutonic Knights were estab. 
lished to care for the sick and the destitute, to assist distressed pilgrims, 
and to wage war against the Saracens. Like the Knights of King Arthur, 


“This was to be for love of God and men 
And noble deeds—the flower of all the world.” 


It was this noble outpouring of religious zeal that made kings leave their 
thrones, princes their castles and estates, to fight in this glorious cause, It 
was this same spirit that made the saintly Louis, King of France, Richard 
Coeur de Lion, Edward the First, King of England, and others leave their 
kingdoms and journey to the far East for the defense of sacred places and 
the welfare of Christianity. The valor, the gallantry, the generosity of 
soul, the high regard for honor and loyalty and religious faith which were 
the qualities of a true knight, were displayed by many a knight of the 
Crusades. 

In that galaxy of heroes we find Godfrey de Bouillon, Robert of Nor- 
mandy, Count Robert of Flanders, Count Raymond of Toulouse, Hugh, 
Count of Vermandois, Baldwin, Tancred, and a host of others whose 
brilliant deeds have shed lustre on the fair name and dignity of knight- 
hood. What more beautiful act than that of Godfrey de Bouillon, who, 
when he was proclaimed King of Jerusalem, refused to wear a crown of 
gold where his Saviour had worn a crown of thorns! Declining the title 
of king, this hero simply styled himself, “ Protector of the Holy Sepulchre.” 
This was the generous, noble spirit of the knight, and this is what knight- 
hood stood for in those glorious ages of the past. Edmund Burke, de- 
ploring the fact that the age of chivalry was gone, thus writes, as one who 
inscribes an epitaph on the monument of a chivalric era: 

“The age of sophisters, economists, and calculators has succeeded, and 
the glory of Europe is extinguished forever. Never, never more, shall we 
behold that generous loyalty to rank and sex, that proud submission, that 
dignified obedience, that subordination of heart which kept alive even in 
servitude itself the spirit of an exalted freedom; the unbought grace of life, 
the cheap defense of nations, the nurse of manly sentiment and heroic enter- 
prise is gone. It is gone—that sensibility of principle, that chastity of honor, 
which felt a stain like a wound, which inspired courage while it mitigated 
ferocity, which ennobled whatever it touched, and under which vice itself 
lost half its evil by losing all its grossness.” 

With the Crusades the institution of chivalry passed away; but not the 
spirit of chivalry. It is true that the Crusades failed in their purpose of 
establishing a permanent dominion in Jerusalem, but they succeeded in 
rolling back the tide of Mohammedan conquest for upward of four centuries, 
and thus saved Europe from the frightful horrors of devastation and de- 
struction. Far from being an act of barbarism and rashness, the Crusades 
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are justly regarded to-day as a necessary policy which, after having secured 
the independence of Europe, gave to the Christian nations a most powerful 
impulse in the career of civilization. They changed the face of Europe 
and lifted men from the narrowness and pettiness of their territorial sur- 
roundings and taught them. the lesson of a common brotherhood. Through 
the enlightenment resulting, and the liberty achieved by the vassal, the feudal 
system passed away, and nations arose from these peoples, fruitful with life 
and activity. They gave a stimulus to commerce, art, literature, and in- 
dustry, but most of all they inspired men with lofty and generous Christian 
enthusiasm. While the institution of chivalry passed away, the beautiful 
qualities of manly virtue, valor, humanity, courtesy, justice, and honor 
survived. The spirit of Christian charity which the knights had so wonder- 
fully manifested in their efforts to rescue the helpless from captivity, to 
protect the orphans and widows, and assist the sick and poor, found its 
fullest development at home in the different religious orders that were es- 
tablished for these various needs. 

When Europe had finally recovered from the excitement of the Crusades, 
and the nations were developing into life and fruitful effort, there suddenly 
appeared on the scene a Christian knight who, with a stupendous project, 
again startled the various powers. He promised to open a new world 
by discovering a western passage to the Indies, and, therefore, sought for 
help to carry out his project. In vain he appealed to the various Christian 
powers. His promise of a new world was met with derision. Courageous, 
resolute, and undismayed, he persevered in his efforts until at last he met 
with encouragement and help from the court of Spain. 

In the soul of Columbus there still survived the spirit of the Christian 
knight and Crusader. The desire that was nearest his heart and occupied 
all his thoughts was the great affair of the deliverance of the Holy Sepulchre. 
In his letters to the Pope, and to the King and Queen of Spain, he out- 
lined his wonderful plan, namely, that with the gold obtained by his dis- 
covery in distant lands, he had vowed to assemble a vast army, and again 
arouse Europe to deliver the Holy Sepulchre from the hands of the Turks, 
for this Mussulman power once conquered, the greatest obstacle to Christi- 
anity would be removed, and the whole world would then be opened to 
the heralds of the Gospel, and the way prepared for the conversion of all 
nations. This was the grand and vast scheme which Columbus had con- 
ceived and which his magnanimous heart attempted to carry out. 

In this America which Columbus discovered, a new world was opened 
whose fertility, riches, and resources astonished Europe. Little did Columbus 
think that in this far distant land a mighty nation would one day spring up 
which would prove a potent factor in the world, for the benefit of civiliza- 
tion and Christianity. Little did he dream that a band of knights rallying 
under his name and imbued with the spirit of the knights of old would rise 
up in this fair land and pledge themselves for the religion of Christ, for the 
good of their fellow-man and the welfare of society. 

The age of chivalry has not passed. There is still the duty for men to 
be generous, faithful, and noble, indifferent to their own selfish interest, full 
of high honor, truthful, and just, not aiming to follow the erring multitude, 
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but emulous of imitating the example of the Christian knights of old. No! 
The spirit of chivalry still remains to inspire lofty aims, exalted sentiments, 
and deeds of chivalrous daring and heroic self-sacrifice as worthy of 
eternal remembrance as those that graced the lives of a Godfrey, a Tancred, 
or a St. Louis. We have only arrived at the golden age of chivalry. It is 
nobleness of character and nobleness of deed that constitute the Christian 
knight of to-day. A far nobler cause exists for him than that of striving 
for an earthly Jerusalem and the rescue of the tomb of Christ. It is the 
conquest for eternal life. In this conquest, it is character that wins true 
knighthood. He must prove his title of knight by virtuous conduct, noble 
deeds, heroic acts, and generous self-sacrifice. He must by a truly Chris- 
tian life show himself a Christian knight in the battle of life, in the conflict 
with sin, in the struggle for eternal life. He must seek Christ through 
faithfulness to His teachings, through union with Him in love, purity, and 
grace. 

What is the Holy Grail in legend and story but an emblem of seeking 
Christ in the Holy Eucharist and an allegory prefiguring the strife for 
eternal life and the perfection necessary to attain it? The Knights of King 
Arthur in seeking the Holy Grail learn that it is only the knights of stain- 
less honor and of spotless purity who can hope to merit the reward of that 
quest. When the light of God’s grace descends upon these men of prowess, 
and the fire of God’s love becomes enkindled in their souls, they leave the 
gayeties of joust and tournament and the excitement of knightly adventure 
to follow the spiritual life typified in the quest of the Holy Grail. Nothing 
can hold them back, neither the cynical sneers of a Modred nor the appeal 
of an Arthur. They lose themselves that they may save their souls. They 
seek through repentance, fasting, and prayer to live the spiritual life and 
enjoy this vision of Christ. While this happiness is denied to Sir Launcelot 
and others who had sinned, “for the quest was not for these,” it is given 
to Sir Galahad and Sir Percival to enjoy, because purity and grace dwelt 
in their unsullied hearts and innocent lives. It was in the Eucharist that 
this vision is first vouchsafed to the eyes of faith: 


“ And at the sacring of the Mass—I saw 
The holy elements alone; but he 
Saw ye no more? I, Galahad, saw the Grail, 
The Holy Grail descend upon the Shrine— 
I saw the fiery face as of a child 
That smote itself into the bread and went.” 


But it is true, however, in the Heavenly City the true vision is enjoyed: 


“My time is hard at hand 
And hence I go; and one will crown me king 
Far in the Spiritual City; and come thou, too, 
For thou shalt see the vision—when I go.” 


You, too, as Christian knights, must seek the Holy Grail in the Sacra- 
ment of the Altar, for it is here that strength and grace are given in the 
spiritual life. This is the Holy Grail, in quest of which you must with 
purity of heart seek Christ for the salvation of your souls. 
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Yes: it is only through penance and prayer, through sorrow for sin, 
through union with Him, in purity and grace, that Christ will crown you 
king “far in the Spiritual City” and reward you with the blessing of the 
Beatific Vision. 

Prepare yourself, then, for this quest. Let the light of God’s grace shine 
forth in all your deeds. In this strife for eternal life the knight must be 
faithful to his God and true to his conscience. He must so regulate his 
life and conduct as to sustain in Heaven’s all-seeing eye: 


“ Before his fellow-men—in his own sight 
With graceful virtue and becoming pride 
The dignity and honor of a Christian man.” 


Spotless integrity in the sight of God is the true conception of Christian 
honor and nobleness of character. The man who reverences his conscience 
and his God, who is penetrated with a deep sense of the holiness and majesty 
of God, will live nobly, act courageously, and prove faithful and true. 
There can be no nobility of character otherwise. The man who ignores 
the commands of God, who is false to his conscience, will ignominiously 
fail in the battle of life and the struggle for eternity. “ For God and Re- 
ligion” is still the motto of every knight. Loyalty to Christ and His 
Church—this is your duty. Nobleness of character in a Christian knight 
demands this loyalty. You are soldiers of Christ. You have sworn fealty 
and allegiance to Him. The cross is your banner and the crucified Saviour 
your King and Chief. 

You are fighting in a far nobler cause than that of conquering an earthly 
Jerusalem, for you are engaged in the strife for eternal life. Do not be 
disheartened. Do not prove a coward and retreat to the enemy’s camp. 
Do not prove a straggler in the ranks and fall by the wayside. 

Be noble and true, proud of your high dignity as Christian knights, and 
live up to the teachings of Christ. “ Seek the things that are above, not 
the things of earth.” Have courage to do right and resist evil. Be gen- 
erous and devoted to truth and justice. Be loyal to the Church and her 
teachings. Love her as dearly as Christ loved His spouse. Let her aims 
and interests be yours. Be proud of your faith in that grand old Church 
that has withstood the storms of ages and resisted the assaults of her 
enemies. She stands for all that is pure, holy, true, and just in this life. 
She is the ark of salvation, the safeguard of society, and the greatest moral 
force in the world. Listen to her teachings and obey her commands. 
Loyalty to her is loyalty to Christ, for He has appointed her the guardian 
and teacher of His truths and the dispenser of His graces. This, then, is 
your duty: 

“To follow the Christ—the King— 


Live pure—speak true—right wrong—follow the King! 
Else wherefor born?” 








CATECHETICAL PART. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL TOPICS. 
BY THE REV. P. A. HALPIN. 


IX.—THE TEACHER. 


Success is to be aimed at in all undertakings. Nay, more: it is to 
be hoped for. That there are many reasons why the head of a 
Catechism class should be sanguine concerning results is certainly 
in need of no argumentation. The work is a necessary one. The 
ambition is lofty, and in the Church there are resources inexhaustible 
wherewith to crown all toil with a felicitous ending. It may be trite, 
but the repetition of some things is justifiable always ; it may be trite 
to say that the work is especially God’s work, which can be per- 
formed only by His rational creatures, to whom He will grant all 
the assistance which they merit by the devotion and fidelity of their 
cooperation. Yes, this is trite—that is, it is a well worn truth, and 
it has reached its present permanence among maxims because the 
continued experience of mankind has admitted its application un- 
stintingly. The importance of Sunday School work is intrinsically 
of such great magnitude that the more it bulks before the thought 
of the teacher, the more the teacher will expand to the vastness of 
his obligations. His dignity should ever be kept bright in his memory. 
One may go to learn in a thousand schools, but if one is not imbued 
with the knowledge of Christian doctrine all acquired information is 
nothing worthy—it is only vanity. To contribute, therefore, to the 
carrying out of such aims as are the direct mission of the Sunday 
School, is to be sharers in the effecting of a purpose which is higher 
than words may tell. To be impressed with the loftiness of his 
situation is encouragement, hope, and success. The teacher must 
remember that in a very strict sense he carries the eternities and 
immortalities of many in his hands. 

His first duty will be to get acquainted with the “ personnel ” 
of his class. This will not be done in a jiffy. Childhood may 
be an open book, but there is much to be read between the 
lines. The first page of life is a volume in itself. It is a 
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revelation of infinite possibilities. The teacher must know all 
he can of his pupils. Much he may learn from previous pro- 
fessors, but most from his own unbiased study. Regarding each 
child, his mind must be a “tabula rasa,” a slate without anything 
written on it. Preconceived opinions are to be indignantly expelled. 
The walls of all prejudice must be thrown down. The statements of 
former teachers may be listened to, but not acted upon, only set 
aside for future reference. The teacher’s mind, as well as his ears, 
must be open. Rich material is being placed in his hands. In- 
judicious treatment will warp, or shrivel, or tarnish it. Hopefulness 
is to be entertained even of the most forlorn cases. The possibilities 
of the child are not only innumerable, but varied and puzzling. 
Prophecy concerning the future of a boy or a girl is, to say 
the least, hazardous. The indulgence therein submits the prophet to 
discredit and the child to God knows what. Many have been effaced 
by the prophetic mood of their teacher from the book of life whom 
the Church and the State afterward inscribed therein in luminous 
characters. Many, too, have had an early halo placed on their brow 
by their preceptor, only to be snatched off by society at large, made 
indignant by the spectacle of pestiferous and ignominious careers. 

“Hope ever!” is the first and unchangeable principle to be fol- 
lowed where the training of children is in question. The inquiry into 
the habits of the child must be impartial. The closing word of the last 
phrase brings up volumes of guidance for the teacher. Favorites are 
never, never to be found in the books of a teacher. The discovery 
of partiality is the beginning of the Catechist’s downfall. He need 
not flatter himself that he will be able to conceal his inclinations. 
The lynx has not a sharper eye than the child. Once it begins to be 
rumored in a class that the preceptor is making a pet of a child, then 
farewell all his glory—‘ Othello’s occupation is gone.” Fear may 
restrain for a while, but for a while only. Impartiality covers a 
multitude of sins, and covers them effectually. Where the school- 
master holds the balance of his affections evenly, many shortcom- 
ings will be condoned; but where the contrary is the case, nothing 
is overlooked and everything is judged and misjudged. 

From all this it follows how essential it is that the class master ap- 
proach his little field of labor—little in area—vast in potentiality— 
without the slightest bias. The stories that parents tell of their boys 
and girls are to be seasoned with a very big grain of salt. They are 
liable, or rather they are prone, to overstate whether in favor or in dis- 
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favor of their offspring. It is not an uncommon trait in teachers to 
have a sentiment that children do not fall under the general law of jus- 
tice. They acknowledge, of course, that they have rights, but these 
rights somehow or other do not seem to be as inalienable as those of 
“grown ups.” Consequently they are not mindful of the terms 
which they make use of to censure those under their care. Many an 
act of gross injustice and many a serious fault, materially at least, 
against charity has been perpetrated by teachers who in their lan- 
guage play fast and loose with the eternal principles. A misstate- 
ment to the discredit of a child must be corrected. A child has a 
reputation to lose as well as an adult. It is hard for a child to grow 
out of the unsavory renown begotten by the thoughtless language of 
a neighbor, a parent, or a teacher. This scrupulous exactitude of 
terms about a child is to be observed in the language addressed 
directly to a child. What reproach is too severe for unkind terms, 
impatient tones, abusive speech? 

The teacher, once he faces his class, is an object lesson for 
it. No naturalist ever investigated a specimen with the sharp 
scrutiny with which a pupil studies his master. How soon a 
mask is torn off! How readily salient characteristics are dis- 
covered! How speedily the emotions and feelings are discerned! 
What escapes the huge magnifying lens of the wondering eyes 
of the boy or girl? They are guided by instinct, which serves 
in their case the purpose of judgment so admirably. It is not 
always a comfortable situation to be the target of twenty pairs of 
those formidable gatlings sometimes ycleped familiarly “ optics.” 
To be drilled through and through by the sharp points of observant 
eyes for an hour and more renders the seat of the teacher an anxious 
one and comes perilously near to martyrdom. There is a martyr in 
the Roman Martyrology who was a teacher. His executioners were 
his pupils. Quick as children are to judge harshly and to keep aloof 
from the master, they are just as quick to admire and to love. He 
who succeeds in winning the affection of his class has won half the 
battle—half the battle in a contest where so much is at stake, and 
where the victory is conquest undreamed, and the victor’s crown 
beyond rubies and unfading. 
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AN EXPLANATION OF THE CATECHISM. 
Third Part. 
The Means of Grace. 


WITH SPECIAL REGARD AND MINUTE DIRECTIONS 
FOR THE CATECHIZING OF CHILDREN. 


IX.—THE SACRAMENT OF THE HoLy Eucuanrist. 
(Continued. ) 


In the explanation of the Catechism we came in our last instruc- 
tion to the question : Did Christ give to His apostles power to change 
bread and wine into His sacred flesh and blood? 

Yes; He gave them that power with these words: “ Do this for 
a commemoration of me.” At the Last Supper the Saviour instituted 
the Blessed Sacrament in which He willed to remain with His people 
until the end of the world. For not only did He promise to His 
apostles and disciples, but He promised to all men that He would 
give them His flesh and blood. He had, therefore, to make pro- 
vision for the continuance of this work of His omnipotence and love. 
For this reason He conferred the power upon His apostles “to 
do this,” i. e., to do the same as He Himself had just done, namely, 
to change the bread and wine into His sacred flesh and blood. Now, 
when Jesus gives a command to do something which is a work of 
divine power, it is certain that He also grants the necessary divine 
power. Jesus spoke here only to the apostles, who are called, there- 
fore, the dispensers of God’s mysteries. He conferred the priestly 
authority upon the apostles as the priests and bishops of the 
Church. They were, as priests, to prepare and offer up the sacred 
mystery in commemoration of Him, in remembrance of His Passion 
and death. The faithful did not receive this power, but they could 
take part in the sacrifice and receive the Holy Eucharist in memory 
of the Passion and death of Jesus Christ. To whom did this power 
pass from the apostles? 
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It passed from the apostles to the bishops and priests. A bishop, 
a priest, or even a deacon can distribute Holy Communion. During 
the time of persecution even laymen were allowed to reserve the 
Holy Eucharist and to administer it to themselves. But the act 
of transsubstantiation, or the consecration of the Holy Eucharist, is 
for priests only. The power which Christ granted directly to 
His apostles was to continue in His Church. The bishops and priests 
are the successors of the apostles. In the Sacrament of Holy 
Orders power is conferred upon priests to change the bread and 
wine into the body and blood of Jesus Christ. No one else can 
ever have this power. 

How do bishops and priests exercise this power? They ex- 
ercise it at Mass, by pronouncing over the bread and wine the words: 
“This is my body, this is my blood.” 

The priest at the altar represents Jesus Christ; he speaks and 
acts in His name; hence he says also: “ This is my body, this is my 
blood,” not: “ This is the body of Jesus Christ, this is the blood of 
Jesus Christ.” Christ is the one priest of the New Law. He 
changes the substance of the bread and wine as at the Last Supper. 
The priest speaks in the person of Jesus Christ, and the words of 
Christ work the change. At the moment, therefore, when the words 
are uttered: “‘ This is my body,” the bread is changed into the body 
of the Lord, and by the words: “ This is my blood,” the wine is 
changed into the blood of Christ. This change takes place during 
the ceremony of Holy Mass. For the validity of the consecration 
the words: “ This is my body, this is my blood,” would suffice. It 
is proper, however, that the sacred act should take place with be- 
coming reverence, and with corresponding prayers and ceremonies. 
For this reason, from the earliest times, the holy mysteries were 
celebrated with special prayers and connected and surrounded with 
special ceremonies. The established order is that only at Holy Mass 
it is permitted to change the bread and wine into the body and 
blood of Jesus Christ. 

Is there, then, after the consecration, no longer bread and wine 
on the altar? No; there is then on the altar the true body and the 
true blood of Jesus Christ, under the appearances of bread and wine. 
As a true and real change of the bread and wine takes place, so after 
the consecration the true body and the true blood of Jesus Christ are 
present upon the altar, under the appearances of bread and wine. 
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Christ Himself is wholly and substantially present in His divinity 
and His humanity. 

How long does Christ remain present under the appearances of 
consecrated bread and wine? As long as these appearances con- 
tinue to exist. ; 

Christ has united His presence to the outward signs of the ap- 
pearances of bread and wine; He is therefore present after the con- 
secration as long as the appearances of bread and wine are present. 

Whether, therefore, the Holy Eucharist is upon the altar during 
or after Holy Mass, or reserved in the tabernacle, or taken to the 
dying or sick, or carried in solemn procession, Christ is always 
present as long as the appearances of bread and wine are present. 

Is only the body of Christ present under the appearance of bread, 
and only the blood of Christ present under the appearance of wine? 
No; under the appearance of each of these substances Christ is 
present entire and undivided, as He is entire and undivided in 
heaven. 

The Catechism says clearly and distinctly that under the appear- 
ance of bread not only is the sacred body contained, and under the 
appearance of wine not only the sacred blood, but that in each species 
Christ is present entire and undivided. It is indeed the body of 
the Lord which is signified by the words of consecration: “ This 
is my body!” and is present under the appearance of bread. But 
it is the true and glorified body of the Lord as He is enthroned 
at the right hand of His Father in heaven. This glorified body is 
no longer capable of suffering, it is living and glorified, and con- 
sequently united to His blood, and Jesus Christ is truly and sub- 
stantially present under the appearances of bread. So, too, after 
the consecration of the chalice, not only the blood, but also the body 
of Jesus Christ is present. Whoever, therefore, receives the Holy 
Eucharist only under one form (be it under the form of bread or 
under the form of wine), has received, entire and undivided, really 
and substantially, the body of Christ. 

When the priest breaks or divides the Sacred Host, does he also 
break the body of Christ? No; he breaks or divides the appear- 
ances only: the body of Christ itself is present in each part entire 
and living, in a true though mysterious manner. 

The form of bread, therefore, may be large or small, the Sacred 
Host may be broken or divided into three, five, ten, one hundred, or 
more parts, it makes no difference. In every drop of the conse- 
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crated wine Jesus Christ is present entire and undivided. Followin 

the example of Christ, in the early times the priest consecrated only 
one large loat of bread, and this was then broken and divided among 
the faithful. When, therefore, the priest breaks the Sacred Host, he 
only breaks or divides the appearances, and the glorified body of 
Jesus is present in any and every part entire and undivided. 

The omnipotent Saviour, who walked upon the waters and passed 
through closed doors, who of His own power rose from the grave 
and ascended into heaven, is not subject to laws of nature, which He 
made and which He can revoke when He sees fit. 

What does the Real Presence of Jesus Christ in the Holy Eucharist 
require of us? We are bound to visit Him frequently, and to adore 
Him with profound humility and awe, and with ardent love and 
gratitude. 

The inexpressible love of Our Lord and Saviour for mankind 
moved Him to institute the Holy Eucharist. He willed to remain 
with us until the end of the world. The same love that called man 
into existence, and saved him from rejection after his fall, this same 
divine love it was that impelled Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ 
to institute this Holy Sacrament. He wished to be with us and to 
remain with us, as our Saviour, as Teacher, Physician, Friend, and 
as our Deliverer in all the perils of our body and soul. 

For so great a love we can not sufficiently praise and glorify 
Jesus. Hence we should endeavor to remain always united to Him, 
to visit Him frequently, and to worship Him most humbly. 

At the consecration, first the body, and then the blood of Jesus 
are raised and shown to the faithful for adoration. A ring of the 
bell announces the approach of the supreme moment in which Jesus 
descends from heaven in an invisible manner and takes up His abode 
with His divinity and His humanity under the forms of bread and 
wine. The faithful fall upon their knees, the organ is silenced, in 
the house of God there reigns a holy, adoring silence. 

When the Holy Eucharist is carried to the sick, all present in 
the sick room fall on their knees to adore their Saviour. 

The presence of Christ requires of us that we should visit Him 
often. If we think it our duty to visit friends, relations, the sick and 
dying, why should we not also visit frequently Our Lord and 
Saviour, who has done so much for us? We find in Him everything 
that we stand in need of: Counsel, comfort, assistance, fortitude. By 
our visits to the Blessed Sacrament our love for Jesus will ever in- 
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crease and we shall become better for it. As often as we visit the 
Blessed Sacrament, and as often as we assist at Holy Mass, we 
should make a spiritual communion, i. e., we should have the fervent 
desire of receiving the Holy Eucharist. 

We should show our reverence for the Blessed Sacrament by 
taking part in the sacramental processions which may take place 
in our churches, for instance, on the Feast of Corpus Christi. This 
festival was introduced in the middle of the thirteenth century, and 
was confirmed for the entire Catholic Church by the Council of 
Vienna in 1311. It is intended as a solemn festival of thanksgiving 
for the institution of the Blessed Sacrament, a day of rejoicing and 
happiness. The Council of Trent calls the Feast of Corpus Christi 
a triumph of truth, victorious over unbelief and heresy. 

Upon certain solemn occasions the Church exposes the Blessed 
Sacrament for the adoration of the faithful; as, for instance, during 
Forty Hours’ Devotion, on the first Friday of the month, etc. 

Is Christ present in the Holy Eucharist only that He may be 
with us in His divine and human nature? He is present there for 
two other reasons: 

1. That He may offer Himself for us in the Holy Sacrifice of the 
Mass; and 2. That in Holy Communion He may give Himself to us 
for the nourishment of our souls. 

Hence the Council of Trent says: “ Christ has in this sacrament 
poured out for mankind all the treasures of His love. It was not 
enough that in it He should dwell among us, and be the food of 
our souls upon our earthly pilgrimage, He wished to be there for 
the glory of His heavenly Father, the perpetual Sacrifice of Holy 
Mass in the New Law.” It remains, therefore, for us to consider 
now the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass, and then Holy Communion, 
which we shall do in our following instructions. 

What is the application of to-day’s lesson? Be devout and pious 
in church, where Jesus Christ vouchsafes to dwell; go there often, 
worship Him, implore His grace, and be careful to avoid even the 
shadow of disrespect. 

Jesus has said: “ Come to me, all ye that labor and are burdened, 
and I will refresh you” (Matt. ii. 28). How consoling is this in- 
vitation! Jesus opens His arms to receive us and to press us to His 
loving heart, thus opening heaven to us even in this life. Blessed are 
those who accept this invitation! 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 
A THOROUGH REHEARSING OF THE SUBSTANCE OF THIS LESSON, 


1. Of what have we spoken in to-day’s instruction? Of the power given 
_ — to His apostles to change bread and wine into His sacred flesh and 
blood. 

2. Did Christ give this power to His apostles? Yes; He did so when He 
said to them: “ Do this for a commemoration of me.” 

. How long did Jesus wish to remain with us in this sacrament? Until 
the end of the world. 

4. To whom did Jesus promise His body as food, and His blood as drink 
to His apostles and His disciples, or to all mankind? To all mankind. j 

5. Now if all mankind was to receive Christ’s body and blood, what power 
must necessarily be given to His apostles and disciples? The power of doing 
the same as He had done at the Last Supper, viz., of changing bread and 
wine into His body and blood. 

6. To whom did Jesus say, “Do this in commemoration of me”—to His 
apostles or to all mankind? He said it to His apostles. 

7. What are the apostles called? They are called the dispensers of His 
mysteries. 

8. What power did Jesus therefore confer upon His apostles? The 
priestly or sacerdotal power. 

9. To whom did this power pass from the apostles? It passed from the 
apostles to their successors, the bishops and priests. 

10. Who can dispense the Holy Eucharist? The bishops, the priests, and 
also the deacons. 

11. What custom existed at the time of persecution? The faithful could 
administer the Holy Eucharist to themselves. 

12. Who alone can consecrate the Holy Eucharist? Only those who have 
been ordained priests. 

13. By which sacrament do priests receive the power to consecrate? By 
the Sacrament of Holy Orders. 

14. Why was this power to pass from the apostles to the bishops and 
priests? Because Jesus desired that His means of grace, the holy sacraments, 
should exist until the end of the world. 

15. Whose place does the priest take at Holy Mass? He takes the place 
of Jesus Christ. 

16. In whose name does he speak and act? He speaks and acts in the 
name of Jesus. 

17. What does the priest say at the consecration? He says: “ This is my 
body! This is the chalice of my blood!” 

18. What does the priest not say at the consecration? He does not say: 
“This is the body of Jesus! This is the blood of Jesus!” 

19. Who, then, performs the change, the priest or Jesus? Jesus performs 
the change. 

20. What is present upon the altar after the words of consecration? The 
true body and the true blood of Jesus Christ. 

21. When does this change take place? In the Holy Mass. 

22. At what moment? At the consecration. 

23. What is done when the consecration takes place? The Sacred Host 
oT chalice with the precious blood are elevated for the adoration of the 
faithful. 

24. When only may the priest consecrate? Only during Holy Mass. 

25. Is there, then, after the consecration bread and wine on the altar? 
No; there is then on the altar the true body and the true blood of Jesus 
Christ under the appearances of bread and wine. 
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26. May we entertain any doubts concerning this? No; we can not doubt. 

27. What has taken the place of the bread and wine? The true body and 
the true blood of Jesus Christ. 

28. Under what forms? Under the forms of bread and wine. 

29. How does this change take place? In an invisible manner by the 
power of God. 

30. Can we, with our feeble human understanding, comprehend how this 
happens? No; we can not comprehend it. 

31. What is it? It is a mystery to us. 

32. How is this wonderful change possible? Through God’s omnipotence. 


33. How long does Christ remain present with His sacred flesh and blood? 
As long as the appearances of bread and of wine continue to exist. 


Under what forms does Jesus exist in the Holy Eucharist? The 
forms of bread and wine. 


35. Is only the body of Christ present under the appearance of bread, and 
only the blood of Christ under the appearance of wine? No; under each 
appearance Christ is present entire and undivided, as He is entire and un- 
divided in heaven. 

36. When we speak of a body, what do we understand by the word? 
Everything that belongs to the body. 

. He who partakes of the Sacred Host, then, receives what? He receives 
the true body and the true blood of Jesus Christ. 


38. Why does the Catholic Church set such great value upon this belief? 
Because the faithful receive Holy Communion under the form of bread only. 


39. When, then, a person receives Holy Communion only under one form, 
be it under the form of bread alone or under the form of wine alone, what 
does he receive? He receives the true body and the true blood of Jesus 
Christ whole and entire. 


40. When the priest breaks or divides the Sacred Host (either at his Com- 
munion or in case of necessity), does he also break the body of Christ? 
No; he breaks or divides the appearances only: the body of Christ itself is 
present in each part whole and entire. 


41. When may it become necessary to break or divide the small con- 
secrated Hosts? When the quantity of Sacred Hosts is not sufficient for 
the number of the faithful, or when a sick person is unable to swallow the 
whole Sacred Host. 


If, then, a consecrated Host should be broken into two, three, five, ten, 
one hundred or more parts, what is in each part and in the smallest particle? 
In each and every part, even the smallest, is present the true body and the 
true blood of Jesus Christ. 

43. What is present in every drop of the consecrated blood? The true 
body and the true blood of Jesus Christ. 

44. What does the real presence of Jesus Christ in the Holy Eucharist 
require of us? That we visit Him frequently, etc. (as in Catechism). 

45. Where does Jesus Christ dwell? Jesus Christ dwells in the house of 
God, the church. 

46. What_outward sign in the church reminds every visitor of the real 
presence of Jesus in the Holy Eucharist? The sanctuary lamp, which burns 
always before the altar as long as the Blessed Sacrament is there reserved. 

47. What festival was established in honor of the Blessed Sacrament? 
That of Corpus Christi. 

48. Is Christ present in the Holy Eucharist merely for the sake of dwelling 
with us? He is also present for two other reasons: 1. That He may offer 
Himself for us in the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass; and, 2. That in Holy Com- 
munion He may give Himself to us for the nourishment of our souls. 





PASTORAL PART. 





ANALECTA. 





NEW DECREES AND DECISIONS OF THE ROMAN 
CONGREGATIONS. 


I. From the Acta S. Pontificis. 


1. Motu Proprio on the Unification of Canon Law.—The 
Holy Father has inaugurated the tremendous undertaking 
of codifying the Laws of the Church. He mentions the 
collections already made, and states the difficulty of making 
use of them on account of the legislation being scattered” 
through so many volumes. It will be the work of the 
commission to arrange the legislation bearing on various 
topics so that it will be definite and easily accessible. A 
no less important duty will be to purge the Canons of ob- 
solete and useless legislation. The work is to be in charge 
of a Pontifical Commission composed of Cardinals, with 
the Pope at the head, and assisted by skilled Canonists 
and theologians. The entire episcopate is invited by the 
Holy Father to unite and assist in this serious task, ac- 
cording to directions, which will be given in due time. 
(March 19, 1904.) 

2. The Canons of St. Peter’s——The Holy Father in a 
Motu Proprio revokes the legislation which made it a 
matter of excommunication for the Vatican Canons ever 
to enter St. Peter’s without their choral vestments. 

He further goes on to warn them to be on time in the 
discharge of their functions, and not to hurry in reciting 
the Office. (January 31, 1904.) 

3. Indulgences for Saying the Little Office of the Sacred 
Heart.—In addition to the indulgence of two hundred days 
for each day on which this office is recited, the Holy 
Father grants a plenary indulgence applicable to the souls 
in purgatory, to be obtained, after confession and com- 
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munion, once a month by those who say each day of the 
month the whole Office in Latin, or an approved version, 
and make a visit on any one day they select to a church 
or public oratory to pray for the intentions of the Sovereign 
Pontiff. (March 1, 1904.) 

4. Indulgences for the Feast of St. Francis of Assisi.— 
(a) A plenary indulgence to all who, having received the 
sacraments, go on the Feast or during the Octave to any 
church or public chapel in the world and pray for the in- 
tentions of the Sovereign Pontiff. 

(b) Three hundred days to all who are present at de- 
votions for the Novena of St. Francis, or devotions in his 
honor during the month. 

(c) These indulgences are applicable to the souls in 
purgatory. (February 28, 1904.) 


II. From the S. Cong. of Bishops and Regulars. 


Sanatio for Defective Receptions into the Franciscan 
Tertiaries——At the request of the Procurator General of 
the Friars Minor, the Congregation grants a full and gen- 
eral sanatio to cover all defects in reception, novitiate, or 
profession of Franciscan Tertiaries which may have arisen 
in the past. 





III. From the S. Cong. of Rites. 


1. The Vernacular in Church Services. The follow- 
ing questions were proposed by the Archbishop of Udine, 
in whose diocese some of the Slavs show a tendency to use 
their own tongue during the services: 

(a) Is it allowable to sing the Passion in the vernacular 
on Good Friday? 

Negative, whether the Mass be said or sung. 

(b) Can the Tantum Ergo or the Litany of B. V. M. 
be sung in the vernacular during Exposition of the Blessed 
Sacrament ? 

Negative. 

(c) Can the vernacular be used in the administration 
of communion outside of Mass? 

Negative. 

(d) Or in the administration of Baptism? 
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Affirmative, for questions and responses of godparents, 
if the priest says them also in Latin. 

(e) In the prayers at the end of Mass? 

Affirmative, in an approved version. (March 5, 1904.) 


IV. From the S. Cong. of Extraordinary Ecclesiastical Affairs. 


Privileges to Pilgrims.—The S. Cong. has extended to 
the “Deutscher Verein vom heiligen Land” for three 
years more the privileges they enjoy during their annual 
pilgrimage to the Holy Land. These privileges are: 

1. Outside of Europe, that of the portable altar, by land 
and sea. 

2. For priests in good standing to hear confessions of 
their fellow travelers. 

3. For priests to say five decades of the Rosary when 
they can not conveniently say their Office. 

4. For all to eat meat on days of abstinence, if they can 
not conveniently get proper food, remoto tamen omni 
scandalo. (March 1, 1904.) 





CASUS CONSCIENTIAE. 





A MIXED MARRIAGE IN A TOWN WHERE THE 
“TAMETSI” IS IN FORCE. 


Titius, a Protestant young man, and Caja, a Catholic young 
woman, both residents of New York City, joined a party of ex- 
cursionists on a trip to the Yellowstone Park in the summer of 
1903. While in Albuquerque, N. M., they were married by a 
Protestant minister. Some time after their return to New York 
Caja became uneasy about her marriage, and finally laid the matter 
before a priest. As clandestinity is not a diriment impediment to 
marriage in New York, the case was somewhat unusual, and at 
first sight perplexing. On one hand, it might appear that Titius, 
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being a Protestant, is not bound by the laws of the Church regard- 
ing marriage, and therefore, neither is Caja “ propter individuitatem 
contractus.” Again the priest recollects that some few years ago 
some new rulings were made by the Holy See in regard to clandes- 
tine marriages in the United States, making them valid in some 
cases where formerly they were doubtful; but just what was the 
import of these rulings he does not recall. On the other hand, he 
argues that all baptized persons are bound by the laws of the Church, 
otherwise a premium would be put on heresy. In this perplexity 
he takes the matter under consideration and comes to the following 
conclusion : 

There are two kinds of Church laws; some Church laws are 
made for the public good, for the promotion of the public welfare 
and the protection of society. These laws are binding on all bap- 
tized persons, whether Catholic or non-Catholic. Of such are the 
marriage laws of the Church, creating diriment impediments to 
marriage, v. g., the laws of consanguinity and affinity. There are 
other laws of the Church which aim directly at the sanctification of 
the individual, v. g., the law of hearing Mass on Sunday, of ab- 
staining from flesh meat on Friday, etc., and these laws the Church 
does not wish to bind baptized non-Catholics, for such an intention 
on the part of the Church would only multiply sin. Now, among 
the former laws, which the Church makes for the good of society, 
and not for the sanctification of the individual, is the law of clan- 
destinity in regard to marriage, and this law, therefore, the Church 
wishes to bind all baptized persons, whether Catholic or non-Cath- 
olic, except in cases where she expressly dispenses from it. That 
baptized non-Catholics are bound by the marriage laws of the 
Church is clearly set forth in the letter of Pope Benedict XIV. 
to the Cardinal, Duke of York, February 9, 1749, and has never 
been questioned by any theologian. Only where the Church issues 
a special dispensation from her marriage laws is a marriage of 
baptized persons valid, if the same is forbidden by a law of the 
Church, under pain of invalidity. It makes no difference whether 
both parties to the marriage be Catholics, or both non-Catholics, or 
one Catholic and the other Protestant. Now we know that while 
the law of clandestinity does not create a diriment impediment to 
marriage between baptized persons in most parts of the United 
States, still there are some districts where it is in force, and where, 
consequently, the marriage of baptized persons, unless contracted 
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before the parish priest and two witnesses, is invalid. What these 
districts are we learn from the Fathers of the third plenary Councjj 
of Baltimore. In the year 1884 the Bishops of the Council sent to 
Pope Leo XIII. a list of both the places in the United States, where 
the decree ‘‘ Tametsi,” of the Council of Trent, was binding, and of 
the places where it had never been published, and therefore was 
never in force. This list has not the force of a law, neither has it 
ever received the official endorsement of the Holy See, nevertheless 
it is of paramount authority, since it was compiled with great care 
by the bishops and theologians of the Council. According to this 
list, the decree “ Tametsi,” of the Council of Trent, making clandes- 
tinity a nullifying impediment to marriage between baptized persons, 
is in force in the following places in the United States: 

1. In the entire province of New Orleans. 2. In the province of 
San Francisco and in the State of Utah, except that part that lies 
east of the Colorado River. 3. In the province of Santa Fe, except 
that part of the State of Colorado that lies north of the Arkansas 
River. 4. In the diocese of Vincennes, Ind. 5. In the city of St. 
Louis, Mo., and in the villages of Ste. Genevieve, St. Ferdinand, and 
St. Charles, in the same State. 6. In the city of East St. Louis, Ill, 
as also in the villages of Centerville Station, Prairie du Rocher, 
Cahokia, French Village, and Kaskaskia (which has recently been 
obliterated by the Mississippi River), in the diocese of Belleville, Ill., 
now, but formerly in the older diocese of Alton, III. 

In all other parts of the United States the “ Tametsi”’ decree of 
the Council of Trent has not been published, and therefore clan- 
destinity does not constitute a diriment impediment to marriage 
between baptized persons. 

In all places, therefore, in the United States, where, according 
to the list of the bishops of the third plenary Council of Baltimore, 
the “ Tametsi” is in force, the marriages of Catholics are invalid 
unless entered into before the parish priest and two witnesses. In 
all these districts the marriages of baptized non-Catholics would, 
likewise, be invalid, were it not for the fact that the dispensation 
of Pope Benedict XIV. has been applied to them, removing the im- 
pediment of clandestinity in the case of non-catholic marriages. 
But has the “declaratio Benedictina” been extended, for a cer- 
tainty, to all the territory of the United States where the “ Tametsi” 
is in force? According to the Fathers of the third plenary Council 
of Baltimore, the “declaratio Benedictina,”’ declaring valid the 
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marriages of baptized non-Catholics, contracted in places where the 
“Tametsi’”’ is in force, provided, of course, they be not invalid for 
some other reason, has been extended, for certain, to: 1. The Arch- 
diocese of New Orleans, and to the dioceses of Natchitoches, 
Natchez, Little Rock, and Mobile, in the province of New Orleans. 
2, The province of San Francisco and the State of Utah. 3. The 
diocese of Vincennes, Ind. 4. The Archdiocese of St. Louis, Mo. 
5. The diocese of Belleville, Ill. 

According to the same Council of Baltimore, the “ declaratio 
Benedictina ’’ has never been extended to the province of Santa 
Fe, N. M. 

Whether the “ declaratio Benedictina” had ever heen extended 
to Texas, i. e., to the dioceses of San Antonio, Galveston, and 
Brownsville, the bishops of the third plenary Council could not 
say for sure, and therefore, to remove the doubt, in the case of 
Texas, and to render the practice uniform for the whole country, 
the bishops of the United States, in 1884, petitioned the Holy See 
to extend the * declaratio Benedictina,” not only to the dioceses of 
Texas, in case it had never been extended to them, but also to the 
province of Sante Fe. In reply to this petition of the bishops the 
Holy See, in November, 1885, agreed to extend the “ declaratio 
Benedictina ” to the dioceses of Texas, but not to the province of 
Santa Fe. Therefore the province of Santa Fe is the only territory, 
in the United States, where clandestinity operates as a nullifying 
impediment in the case of marriages of baptized non-Catholics. 

What is true of clandestine marriages of baptized non-Catholics, 
among themselves, is true also of clandestine mixed marriages. 
(Tanquerey, de Mat. n. 408.) 

The marriage of Titius and Caja took place at Albuquerque, N. M., 
in the province of Santa Fe. As the “ declaratio Benedictina ” has 
never been extended to that province, the marriage was subject to 
the law of clandestinity, which rendered it null and void, because 
it was not contracted ‘‘ coram parocho et duobus testibus.” Had it 
been contracted in any other part of the country, where the 
“Tametsi”’ is in force, it would have been valid, on account of the 
dispensation of Benedict XIV. 

This law of clandestinity is both territorial and personal. In as 
far as it is territorial, it affects directly the territory, where it has 
been published, and indirectly it affects or binds all those who 
dwell there, as well as those journeying through it, even though 
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they have no domicile or quasi-domicile there. Thus, two Catholics 
of the archdiocese of New York, where the “ Tametsi” is not in 
force, journeying through the province of New Orleans, where 
the “ Tametsi” is in force, and while there, contracting a clandes- 
tine marriage, contract invalidly. Two baptized Protestants, how- 
ever, contracting marriage under the same circumstances, contract 
validly, on account of the “declaratio Benedictina.” Their 
marriage, however, would be invalid, if contracted in Santa Fe, for 
the papal dispensation removing the impediment of clandestinity 
for them in New Orleans has never been extended to the territory 
of Santa Fe. 

As far as the law of clandestinity is personal, it affects all 
baptized persons dwelling in the territory, in this way, that it forbids 
them to leave the territory and to go elsewhere, where the “Tametsi” 
is not in force, in order to get married clandestinely, that is “ in 
fraudem legis,” in order to cheat the law, without the sincere inten- 
tion of acquiring there a domicile or quasi-domicile. 

In 1886 the Holy See made a special ruling for the United States 
in regard to the length of time required for acquiring a quasi- 
domicile “in ordine ad matrimonium.” The general rule is, that 
in order to acquire a quasi-domicile, “in ordine ad matrimonium,” 
a residence “per majorem anni partem” is required. That is, 
there must be a de facto residence and an intention of remaining 
there “ per majorem anni partem.” But since 1886, in the United 
States, a residence of one month outside of the territory governed 
by the “ Tametsi” is all that is required to gain a legal residence 
in the eyes of the Church, for the purpose of marriage (Coll. P. F. 
n. 1413). 

Therefore, Titius and Caja are not validly married, and besides 
Caja is excommunicated for appearing before a Protestant minister. 
She must first procure a dispensation from the excommunication, 
then a dispensation from the impediment of “ mixtae religionis,” 
and after the non-Catholic party has made the necessary promises, 
regarding the faith of the children, issuing from the marriage, 
provided there is no other obstacle or impediment, Titius and Caja 
may be united in lawful wedlock. 
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The Philosophy of Eloquence. By Don Antonio De Capmany, 
Member of the Royal Aacdemy of History and The Royal Academy 
of Literature, Seville. Published at Madrid in 1777, and translated 
from the Spanish by the Rev. W. McLoughlin, Mount Melleray 
Abbey, Cappoquin, County Waterford. (Dublin: James Duffy & 
Co., Ltd.) 

The translator of this work tells us that in looking through the 
shelves of the Abbey library he happened by accident to find an old 
Spanish book, neatly printed and handsomely bound, but having all 
the marks of age; that, on examining it, he found it was an excellent 
work on eloquence by an accomplished scholar of sound judgment 
and literary taste, who was perfectly familiar with the great models 
of antiquity ; and concluded that, if it were translated into English, it 
might be useful to many persons. Such, he says, were the incidents 
which led to this translation. \ 

It is sometimes asked, Is oratory a lost art? If we regard oratory, 
as we should, as the revelation of the mind in its highest and most 
perfect form, through all the modes of external expression, we are 
convinced that at least Anglo-Saxon oratory is a lost art; but it 
might be more correct to say that oratory among Anglo-Saxons, if we 
except some Americans who were born of a special epoch, has been 
the exception rather than the rule. Indeed, there are many who share 
Byron’s doubt, whether England ever produced an orator in the true 
sense of the word. Some attempts have been made in recent times to 
revive an interest in oratory, especially in Anglo-Saxon oratory, for 
instance, the publication of the “ World’s Best Orations,” which, not- 
withstanding the comprehensive title, is a plea for the latter; bur 
there are unmistakable indications, not only in the selections given, 
but even in the introduction to the work, that the editors were hand- 
ling a subject foreign to their nature. 

If we want to know what real oratory is, we must, in the main, 
go to the ancients ; and, moreover, it is only one with a natural instinct 
for oratory who can appreciate them. Such an instinct the writer of 
the work before us had, and we fully agree with what the translator 
has said. The writer unfolds on the page in an easy and natural 
style his appreciation of some of the best specimens of oratory, or, 
rather, striking sentences and phrases from these specimens. His 
aim is not exactly to instruct, although he does that, too, but rather 
to get his reader in sympathy with him, with a view to cultivating 
a good, and, if possible, a delicate taste. We will let him speak for 
himself : “ This delicacy, so frequent in the simplest passages, escapes" 
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the generality of readers ; because, as a certain author remarks, there 
are a thousand times more people capable of understanding a geome- 
trician than a poet; and the reason is, there are a thousand men of 
good judgment for one of good taste, and a thousand of good taste 
for one of delicate taste.’” Hence the numerous examples with which 
the work abounds, because the author realizes it is by these and not 
by wooden rules that a taste for oratory is to be cultivated. We 
commend in particular his treatment of elocution. He admits its 
necessity, but relegates it to its proper place. He distinguishes be- 
tween exterior and inner eloquence; the former includes elocution, 
the harmony of tone and gesture, and does honor to art; the latter, 
“taking its first impulse from a simple, and sometimes a very common 
remark, does little honor to art, but much to nature,” for, without it 
“the orator is only a declaimer.” This is a specimen of the author’s 
treatment of his subject, and we think the work has considerable 
right to its title, ‘““ The Philosophy of Eloquence.” We do not recom- 
mend it as a text-book for class work—several modern manuals are 
better as far as the so-called rules of oratory are concerned; but to 
the student who is trying to feel what oratory is, we strongly recom- 
mend the work of the accomplished Spaniard. The translator has 
done his part well, and we thank him for having brought to light this 
excellent treatise. 


a a a 


The Responsibilities of the Novelist, and Other Literary Essays. 
By Frank Norris. (New York: Doubleday, Page & Company.) 

This volume, from a pen which has already brought its owner 
some distinction in the field of fiction, is a series of short essays, from 
grave to gay, from lively to severe, upon the subject of present day 
novels and novel-makers. The ideal that one who takes up this pro- 
fession, which may now be called one of commercial enterprise, 
should have is expressed with a great deal of justice, keen literary 
insight, and earnest conviction. The distance which the mob falls 
behind it is measured, and the result expressed with much good- 
humored satire. The mysteries of the art of puffing, to which we owe 
so much of the flamboyant praise which the advertising columns and 
the book review pages of the press lavish with unremitting industry 
on each bundle of trash that appears, is exposed from the inside. 
Mr. Carnegie would do a public service whose value could not be 
questioned if he would take such measures as would thrust this book 
upon the notice of the innumerable army of uneducated, half-edu- 
cated, and wholly incapable, but deplorable self-sufficient people who 
seem to feel, like Herbert Spencer, that the great First Cause has 
given them thoughts which they may not willingly let die. What a 
benefit the country might reap if, throughout the United States and 
Boston, in every library, and in every institution, public and private, 
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for the feeble-minded, there were hung up a conspicuous card bear- 
ing the following extracts from Mr. Norris’ chapter of Don'ts: 


“Don’t write a Colonial novel. 

“ Don’t write a Down East novel. 

“Don’t write a ‘ Prisoner of Zenda’ novel. 
“Don’t write a novel.” And the other advice: 
“Try to keep your friends from writing novels.” 


Another recommendation, given to persons forwarding manu- 
scripts to the publisher, to dissuade them from enclosing commenda- 
tory letters written by their friends or their pastors, might, with ad- 
vantage, be changed to one recommending the friends and pastors 
not to give such commendations too lightly. 


rd xs a 


The Life of St. Mary Magdalen. Translated from the Italian of 
an Unknown Fourteenth Century Writer by Valentina Hawtrey, 
with an Introduction by Vernon Lee. (John Lane, The Bodley 
Head.) 

It is hard for us, living in our matter-of-fact atmosphere, to realize 
how completely the spirit of faith permeated the whole life of the 
Middle Ages; and we are quick to take umbrage at their seemingly 
too familiar treatment of sacred things. We call ourselves more 
reverent, when it would be more truthful to say that we have ex- 
changed the childlike simplicity of the ages of faith for the cold 
superiority of the unemotional theologian and philosopher. Faith is 
still, of course, for us the substance of things to be hoped for, but we 
are inclined to confine it to the things that appear not. In the Middle 
Ages it was the soul of life, jiterature, art, and manners. Then the 
other world was not an insulated universe of the future, but epicycles 
of the present. The New Testament was not a cold record of a num- 
ber of personages and events that had passed into the pale shades of 
history, but a living drama passing before the people’s eyes. And the 
pious spectator, if he had the gift of words, felt no scruple in relat- 
ing, by mouth or pen, how the sublime play appeared to his own eyes. 
This “ Life of Mary Magdalen ” is a translation of an old Florentine 
manuscript redolent of the rich perfume of the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries. The writer takes up the Gospel history as a thread on 
which to weave a fairy tissue of his own imagination. He does not 
pretend that he has any authority for his contributions. This, he says, 
is the way in which he thinks the events must have happened. And 
so he goes on to gather around Lazarus, Mary, and Magdalen nearly 
all the events related in the Gospel. Artless simplicity, tender devo- 
tion, and pure morality mingle in the naive chronicle of the woman 
who was a sinner. This sinfulness is interpreted in a milder sense 
than the one usually accepted. Giddy, frivolous, worldly she was, 
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but no more. That was, however, sufficient to draw upon her the 
frown of good women, according to the severe standard of Judea 
It would, perhaps, be too much to say that the book might serve as 
spiritual reading; but, at least, it is a delightful piece of literature 
replete with kindly moral counsel. The preface attached to it treats 
the story from the esthetic point of view, as one might divine from 
the name of the writer. The translation is in simple English, ful 
of a quaint, archaic flavor, which just suits the character of the story, 
It may be a confession of Philistinism to say it, but we do regret the 
illustrations. They are photographs of Magdalens from the great 
masters. The Sybarites who basked in the sunshine of Leo X. would 
have found them appropriate, but they do not harmonize with the 
Catholic taste of to-day. 


& & ad 


Elements of Religious Life. By William J. Humphrey, S.J. Sec- 
ond edition, revised and enlarged. (London: The Art and Book Co.; 
New York: Benziger Brothers.) 


This work has been so long in the hands of its admirers that there 
is scarcely any need of recommending it to them. It is a compendious 
presentation of the great work of Suarez, “De Statu Religionis,” 
supplemented, when necessary, by references to, and quotations from, 
more recent canonists and theologians, chiefly of the Jesuit school, 
and from the decrees of the Congregations. The nature of the re- 
ligious state, its constitution, the vows and their matter, the powers 
and duties of religious superiors, the varieties of the religious life, the 
ministries entrusted to religious are treated in detail. . The final 
chapter on Congregations of Sisters with simple vows, containing 
much information for the subjects and the superiors of such institu- 
tions, ought to secure the volume a place in every convent library. 
Though the author here treats all the matter contained in his original 
three-volume work, “ The Religious State,” he gives ample guidance 
for ordinary purposes. Here and there he passes over points which 
are not without interest ; for example, whether the infallibility which 
belongs to the Pope when approving religious orders belongs to him 
also when he suppresses one, or whether, in that exercise of his au- 
thority, he ceases to enjoy the prerogative of infallibility, as Father 
James Conway declares in his article, “ The Limits of Papal Infalli- 
bility.” (The American Catholic Quarterly, October, 1893.) 


& * & 


wan and Genevieve: A Tale of Love and Romance in the Days of 
Roderick, Last Monarch of All Ireland. By the Reverend John P. 
Lonargan. (New York: T. J. Carey & Co.) 
The purpose of this contribution to Irish literature is to familiarize 
all with an epoch in Irish history, glorious in spite of its disaster. 
Father Lonargan has taken certain liberties with historical accuracy ; 
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put, as he says, he did so “to make the tale an Jliad.” And shame 
upon the reader who grumbles about musty history, as he revels in 
the rich feast of fancy that Father Lonargan sets before him! The 
reverend author acknowledges his indebtedness to “ The Four Mas- 
ters,” “ Walsh’s History,” “ Ossian,” “The Invasion,” and “The 
Classics.” Internal criticism reports that “ The Classics” must be 
interpreted in a way to cover Tom Moore, Tennyson, Scott, Shake- 
speare, the Bible, and a good sheaf of romances. He has skimmed 
over many flowers to gather the honey for his nectar. The hero, 
Cwan, enters on the scene encumbered by the Tonsure and minor 
orders. But a little reflection, and a wider outlook upon the world 
in which the radiant Genevieve stands, leads him to reconsider his 
position. But the course of true love did not run smooth. Soon 
they are troubled by the villain of the piece. Aenghus surprises them 
under the protection of a monk, who bears a brotherly resemblance 
to Friar Tuck. Aenghus is a compound of Holofernes, Brian-de- 
Bois Gilbert, and Private Mulvaney. “ Shut up!” said Aenghus to 
the friar at a critical moment, when the friar was expressing his in- 
terest inatankard. “ Shut up, thou scurvy chatterer, or I’ll shillalah 
thy shaven crown, and hang thy excommunicated offal beyond the 
keep for squabbles and heartburnings.” “ Never fear, thou audacious 
Fenian insolent,” the monk answered. “ Pax vobis, bedad, pax vobis.” 
Aenghus, with evil intent, imprisons Genevieve in his stronghold. 
But just in the nick of time Cwan, who is in durance, too, gets a 
bright idea: “ Bring me the heaviest ax your hand may drag.” By 
dint of effort she brought him “ such a ponderous weapon as Richard 
alone could wield. Raising his manacled hands and placing himself 
in position, with the aid of his mavourneen, he lightly tapped the 
large ring which linked the chain to the stone, then with one tre- 
mendous blow he broke it,” and was free. When Aenghus thought 
Genevieve was in his power, she took a hint from the history of 
Judith. ‘“ She fell on her knees and prayed fervently for light and 
courage. She fortified (the author does not name the beverage) ; 
she removed her silk woven stockings ” and stole down the hall to 
strike for freedom. But just as the dagger was poised she spied a 
key of the chamber, and, changing her mind, she grabbed the key and 
locked the villain in. Aenghus woke to find the door fast, and 
“Mavourneen, having put on her stockings, could not resist her 
sense of triumph, and her sweet voice fell on his ear as she sang 
outside: 
“* Rich and rare were the gems she wore.’ ” 


We must pass over events of thrilling interest, such as the inter- 
view of Dermod with a supernatural apparition that was at once “ the 
good spirit of the McDonalds of Glencoe and the bad spirit of Der- 
mod, King of Leinster,” the bloody tournament in England, where 
Dermod cried out, “ My kingdom for a horse! ” and the terrible battle 
in Ireland, in which Henry II., King of England, led the last vic- 
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torious charge, followed by “ Templars, Benedictines, bishops, ang 
brabancons—the soldiers required to grind their own flour and dress 
their own food.” Nor can we dwell upon the partition of Ireland 
which took place toward evening in Henry’s tent. Everybody was 
satisfied, “‘so they retired, leaving the King to his devotions, while 
Strongbow whistled ‘ The Connaught Rambler.’ ” The book is worth 
reading, were it merely for the fine Celtic imprecations. ‘“ May Fin 
McCool come back from hell!” is one of the least forcible. In con- 
clusion we must, in justice to the author, remark that the few excerpts 
we have given are taken at random from a book of which we can 
say we never met with anything quite like it before, nor do we expect 
to meet with its like again. 


& wt ad 


Le Petit Robinson de Paris, ou Triomphe de l'Industrie, par 
Mme. Eugénie Foa. Edited, with Notes and Vocabulary, by Louise 
de Bonneville. (New York, Cincinnati, Chicago: American Book 
Company. ) 

It was a happy thought to take this delightful little tale by Madame 
Foa and prepare it for use as a school text among us. It is well to 
lure on youthful students of French, or of any other foreign language, 
by giving them something really interesting to read in it, and there 
can be few examples of French literature more suitable for that pur- 
pose than the one before us. We were not aware before that the 
perennial Robinson Crusoe delights the hearts of French equally with 
English-speaking youth, but so it appears from this tale, and a cer- 
tain resemblance between the adventures of the hero of that immortal 
book and those of Mme. Foa’s little Camille, with his dog Fox, 
stranded in the great ocean of Paris, suggests the “ Robinson ”’ of the 
title. Young students of French who acquire or perfect their knowl- 
edge of the language through such a charming medium as this are 
to be congratulated. 


s ad s 


Elements of Plane and Solid Geometry. By Alan Sanders, 
Hughes High School, Cincinnati, Ohio. (New York, Cincinnati, 
Chicago: American Book Company.) 

This text-book presents the features of attractive get-up, solid 
binding, and good, clear print, with which we are familiar in the 
publications of the American Book Company. So many text-books 
on geometry have been published that, the variation in regard to 
matter being more or less limited, the most that can distinguish one 
from another must be chiefly in regard to arrangement, number, and 
variety of exercises, etc. In regard to all these matters the present 
volume is a very good example of the class, a number of distinctive 
features being enumerated in the preface. Important among these 
is the omission, in all except the first few propositions, of the more 
obvious steps of the demonstration, thus preventing the student 
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from merely memorizing the text, and leading him to rely more 
upon his own reasoning powers. 


a» a ad 


German Composition. By B. Mack Dresden, A.M., Instructor in 
German State Normal School, Oshkosh, Wis. 

Another of the educational publications of the American Book 
Company, which seems well suited to its purpose. The exercises 
are well graded, gradually increasing in difficulty, while footnotes 
sive the needed explanations as to idioms, etc. The exercises in com- 
position are preceded by a brief review of grammar and syntax, 
pupils who begin the use of this book being supposed to have already 
a fair knowledge of these. 


& a wt 


Stories of Great Artists. By Olive Browne Horne and Kathrine 
Lois Scobey. (New York, Cincinnati, Chicago: American Book 
Company. ) 

Here we have another example of the same purpose to make edu- 
cational processes interesting and attractive to young minds, this 
time in the form of a school reader. Great efforts are now being 
made to render the matter presented in school readers interesting as 
well as instructive, sometimes by taking an entire work; such as 
one of Scott’s historical novels, for instance, perhaps somewhat con- 
densed, or by giving short and attractive accounts of famous ex- 
plorers, inventors, etc. In the present instance we have a series of 
short, brightly-written biographies of some of the world’s greatest 
artists, with reproductions of some of their chief masterpieces. 
Hereby a threefold object is promoted—practice in reading, ac- 
quaintance with the lives of some of the world’s master-minds, and 
perception of and love for the beautiful as represented in their 
works. The introduction of the esthetic into the school curriculum 
in this form is entirely to be commended. A system of education 
must be considered fatally defective whose aim is simply to help 
children to “ get on” in the world or make a living. As the writer 
of the introduction to this volume remarks, education should also 
make the living worth the getting and the lives worth the living. 
We believe that this can be secured in its fullest extent only by the 
inclusion in the school curriculum of definite religious instruction. 
We can not regard any art training as a substitute for this, but at 
the same time we recognize the value of esthetics, and how much 
can be done to enrich the mind and open up fields of high and in- 
nocent enjoyment through acquaintance with the works of human 
genius in this sphere and perception of their beauty. For this end 
such a volume as this will form a good introduction. The stories 
are told in an interesting manner, and the illustrations are, for the 
most part, excellent. 
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Literary Notes and News. 


Dr. Barry’s literary life of Newman is to be soon followed by another work, 
to be entitled Heralds of Revolt, which is to consist of a collection of his 
critical essays now scattered through the reviews. Some of his subjects 
are Heine, Amiel, Carlyle, Pierre Loti, George Eliot, The French Novel, 


Concerning the promised revision of the Roman Breviary, the Tablet says: 
“One of the chief features in this revision will be the elimination of his- 
torical errors from the lives of the saints and other Breviary lessons. Some- 
thing had already been done in this direction in the days of Pope Leo. Thus, 
the fabled fall of St. Marcellinus has disappeared from the pages of the 
Breviary. And, oddly enough, the story told in the older office is now 
branded as a calumny in the newer editions. Among the fables that have 
shared the same fate is the gruesome legend of Constantine’s leprosy and the 
projected bath of blood, and the Emperor’s baptism by Pope Sylvester.” 

The writer remarks that when the process of revision has been begun, it 
must be thorough, as any statements left in the lessons will be regarded as 
historical. He instances as legends the life of the Areopagite, the pagan fable 
of Hippolytus, and the voyage of Mary Magdalen and Martha to Marseilles. 

He expresses a desire that in citations from the Fathers spurious and 
doubtful passages may not be quoted as authentic. 


Wilfrid Ward’s forthcoming work on Aubrey de Vere will be awaited 
with interest by the general public as well as by Catholics, to whom both 
the poet and his biographer are sources of pride. The work will include 
selections from his correspondence with Tennyson, Browning, Wordsworth, 
and Newman, and passages from his diary, including his notes on the Irish 
Famine, which, as readers of his poetry know, produced such a deep im- 
pression on his mind. 


Recently, at a public meeting in a large city, addressed by an official of 
high repute, the speaker praised the work done by the parish schools, and 
declared that it was his belief that the Catholic schools were preparing our 
children better for their work in life than were the public schools. The 
effect of this praise must be encouraging on those who have to bear the 
great burden of keeping our schools in existence and bringing them to such 
a degree of proficiency as to enable them to do the efficacious work required 
of them. The noble, self-sacrificing efforts of all true Catholics in behalf of 
a good, sound, practical religious education must inevitably have their 
earthly reward in the success which merited the open, manly praise given 
above. 


We have heard much in recent times about race suicide. Even our 
brethren from their non-Catholic pulpits frequently declaim against this 
so prevalent evil, pointing out its pernicious effects on the welfare of the 
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country. Yet a practical solution of the great moral difficulty is seldom 
offered. It is gratifying, then, to learn that the medical profession is doing 
what it can to lessen one form of this evil, viz., abortion. The county. medical 
societies are making very serious efforts to detect and have punished, ac- 
cording to law, those physicians who, in order to become rich, do not hesitate 
to commit murder, under the form of abortion. This effort of the medical 
brethren is a long step in the right direction, and should be seconded by every 
priest and minister in the land. 


All true Christians, especially Catholics who are proud of the heritage of 
their faith, should be made happy by the news that comes from Dublin to 
the effect that the Archbishop is about to begin the official investigation 
necessary for the canonization of those sons and daughters of the per- 
secuted Church who received the martyr’s crown under Henry VIII, Eliza- 
beth, Cromwell, the Stuarts, and William of Orange. The list is long, and 
to-day we are proud of that fact. Imagination carries us back to the time of 
the Roman emperors, to the days when the cry, “The Christians to the 
Lions!” poured out the blood that was necessary for the nourishment and 
vigor of the infant Church. In every age the Church must have her martyrs. 
She has had—she will have them till the end of time. 


A very important conference was held recently at which ministers from 
many denominations were present. The object of the conference was to 
discuss the great increase of the evil of divorce which was said to be due to 
the lax divorce laws. It is gratifying to see such a powerful and unanimous 
attack on the great social crime of the day. A conference of the kind can not 
fail to have good effect upon public sentiment. The wonder is that the 
reverend gentlemen did not do something in this line years ago. But we ask, 
Can Protestantism, with its rule of “individual interpretation,’ object to 
divorce,.if the individual believes his Bible sanctions the practice? The 
Catholic Church has been the only Church that has constantly and efficaciously 
raised her voice against the disgusting evil. To her honor, be it said, she has 
used her influence for centuries against this evil that has been destroying the 
life of the family and the state. However, it is a hopeful sign to see 
Protestantism speaking out against this crime. The Western World (Roman 
Catholic), referring to the recent case of Mormon Smoot, says: 

“It is right indeed and imperative that Smoot be unseated in the Senate 
if the charges against him are found to be true, but it must be remembered 
that Smith supports all of his wives and all of the children of his wives. 
We have in mind men in this country who have, not five wives, but two, at 
least. They have children by both wives, they support but one wife, deny 
fatherhood to one ‘class’ of the family, and if they went to the Senate they 
would not be unseated, nor would their citizenship be questioned. They 
practise polygamy by the divorce system of marriage.” 

Strong words and very true. Mormonism is not the only blight on the 
moral purity of this country. 


At a meeting of the New England Southern Methodist Conference, March 
26, in New Bedford, a paper was read by a minister from Norwich, Conn., 
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containing a passage referring to South America and the Orient as “under 
the thrall of a type of Christianity almost as bad as paganism.” The fanatical 
speaker said further, ‘God, in His wise but inscrutable providence, is rolling, 
in ever increasing volume, to our shores the froth and scum of the Dead Sea 
of the old world ignorance and vice which, if not cleansed and neutralized py 
the lustral tide of love and purity flowing from the heart of the Church of 
God, will leave its malodorous and slimy trail all over natural life and char- 
acter.” <A fellow minister strongly objected to the offensive language in the 
report as an insult to the Catholic religion and to the great body of immigrants 
in the country. The committee to whom the report was referred sustained 
the objection without a dissenting vote, and the unjust and uncharitable |an- 
guage was stricken out. This is the second time something of the kind has 
occurred within a few years. ‘‘ Honor to whom honor is due!” The offend- 
ing minister will, no doubt, find time to meditate on the law of charity before 
the next conference. 


A writer in the Contemporary Review, discussing the evils of the day, says: 

“Can we ascribe these evils to any one main cause? Yes; their foundation 
cause is unquestionably that materialistic and selfish view of the true good 
which we found to underlie the industrial evils of the time. If the central 
interest of men lies in material and private good, then, inasmuch as there is 
only a limited amount of that good obtainable, the principle of division can 
only be that of conflict. Wars simply represent the animal struggle for exist- 
ence carried up into the human sphere. . . . The task here, as in the 
national sphere, is nothing short of the moralization of man, and if man’s 
interests be simply material and temporal, the hope of persuading him to 
forego them for the sake of the common weal is of the most visionary kind. 
But if he knows himself to be a son of God, and an immortal being, the whole 
conditions of the problem are altered. His nature becomes plastic to the 
tremendous sanction of the divine law, and, in the grasp of eternity, he 
becomes capable of such abnegations and heroisms as life in a noble and pro- 
gressive society demands of all its members. It is, then, in religion, and in 
religion alone, that the hope lies of such a transformation of the individual 
as can render an international concordat possible, just as it is in religion alone 
that the hope of true national progress lies.” 








